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a ~The Shape of Things 


THE SHAPE OF THINGS “4 





EDITORIALS THE CONTRADICTIONS IN JAPANESE POLICY 


Railroad Dis; ite ‘472 toward tl United States have never been more 
H ¢ Doul le Talk by Freda Kurc id } 472 ingly illustrated than hy thre d \ nn tit ot th 
Federation Is Not Enough by Norman Angell 473 week. Simultaneously with the dispatch of Saburo 
‘<RTICLES Kurusu, former Japanese ambassador to Germany, as a 
Fumbles for Finland 6) 1. F. Stone 475 sp ial envoy to ma ar { oO reach a s« 
ih Niles Taek ka K Anes del Via 6 ment with the United States, the Japan Times Advertise 
300 INCIP? [ anicl 7% - 411URrVEZ A4él ajo “4 /( i 
3 — an organ of the Foreign Ott published a series of 
Passage to India by Paul Wohl 4 


seven demands which, it said, this country must accept 





The Undiscoverables. VI. The Scattered Flock , 
Ralph Bat (80 Or face the altermative We were told, for example 
D4 Ai | aies “a , 1 } 
1 that all military and economic aid to China must ceas 
Experiment in Morale by Lian Shairo 482 
that Chungking tf iviscd t ce the be ( 
Everybody's Business 6y Keith Hutchison 483 ' 
it can with Japan, that Ma ( o and Japan oO 
I Wind 484 
prosperity sphere” in East Asia t be recognized, and 
4% } . ) RS 1 ' } } 
C I ‘ A ] , it ; that the Ireezing orders and other restrictions on trad 
BOOKS AND THE ARTS with Japan must be lifted. Kurusu has not been sent to 
Compactne s Compacted by Marianne Moore 486 Washington in the expectation ot Laining all the 
— , > , , 17 4 nt it ther surat r LRctamtial a 
A History of Law by Edwin Borcharad 450 Mana Or any Of tiem AUNOU AERCEAE COTICE 
Propagandist for Humanity” by George Joel 488 on the part ol Jay an. The Japanese Forcign Office 1s not 
. , , , SO UNECALISTI aS spatcl » al NCvat tO Or i ‘ 
he Dance in Photographs by Virginia Mishnun 489 rc ( to dispatch gotiator on such a 
cn - tutile mission. Kurusu has been sent because the Japanes« 
Milton as Political Thinker by Donald A. Roberts 490 he Jay 


government is in desperate necd of an agreement with 


Drama: God's Plenty 6) Joseph Wood Krutc/ 49] 
Films by Anthony Bower 491 


Records by B. H. Haggin 492 


the United States that will relieve the economic pressure 
that has resulted from the freezing orders. But Kurusu’s 
hands are tied by the fact that neither he nor any other 
LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 495 statesman can recede from the expansionist program to 


tl acinehenh which the government ts publi ly committed. Mr 
¢ Editor and Publisher : 


Churchill's announcement that strong British naval forces 
FREDA KIRCHWEY ; 


are now available for service in the Far East makes the 


Managing Editor Washington Editor Literary Editor 
: 1 
ROBERT BENDINER I. F. STONI MARGARET MARSHALL Japanese dilemma even more acute 
Associate Editoy 
KFITH HUTCHISON MAXWELL S. STEWART » 
M A ant Editor Music Critic D Cri AY ; = ee ‘ s ‘ 
' : GENERAL WINTER IS NOW DEPLOYING HIS 
RICH A H. ROVERE B. H. HAG6 JOSEPH WoO¢ KI H 


forces on the eastern front, and German hopes for the 


Board of Ce © early capture of Moscow have become dim. In fact, there 
{AN ANGELL * JONATI DANIELS oe « - t that the Reicl t off 
‘ SO suppose it the eichswenhr § prose en- 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR * J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO IS SEASOR LO SUppure , ' S| at ONCE 
a sive operations on the central front are designed as a 
Business Manager Advertisine Managver feint to distract attention from preparations for 2 new 
HUGO VAN ARX MARY HOWARD ELLISON : : 


drive in the south. There is no sign that the British are 
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moving toward the opening of a ond front apart from 


‘ 





The NA 
vases for Axis PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, ON THE EVE « 


bombed night celebration, gave more tangible evidence of 


British appreciation of Russia’s stand 


! 
| 
i 


i and 


promises made to Stalin in Moscow, an 
Russians had exhausted their own fur 
$10,000,000 of the original 
1 by the Treasury, and draw 
10,000 credit later made avail 


- of the n loan 1s 


ot be stopp 
New York. 
rreatly increased ile could defeat the Russians 
hill’s claim that full parity nough tanks and planes to save the 
in the air. ome on the production—not the dotted 
x 


DIRECT PARTICIPATION OF TRADI 
and small-business representatives in the def 
gram is made all the more necessary by tl 


GO TO PRESS NEWS COMES OF THE 
Defense Mediation Board of John L. 


1d for a closed shop in the “‘captive” coal s 

%, order shifting from priorities to a system of 
mting the government with a dreadful hat oer 
raw materials. Under this system each industry 


; has probably enhanced his political posi- 


a But } up a schedule of what it intends to produ 
> 1abor movement ut his own advantage , . ' 
' and what materials it needs. The SPAB will d 
cause if the Administration is com- : 
much of each material will be necessary for det 
> total requirements of na- ; ; 
poses and how much can be allocated to civili 
interests of one sector ‘ y 
try. This arrangement will make the SPAB t 
y any doubt where its , ; : ; 
i dictator of American business. Production sch 
the problem fully nex 
I } > ] uU Tr } vU | I] -9-VvVe f 1 t} 
- be drawn up by dollar-a-year men in th 
board § reasons a , ‘ . ; . é , ‘ 
branches of the OPM after consultation with t 


ry advisory committees. Both the committ 


dollar-a-year men are representative of the big 
ness units and cannot be relied on to give « 


business man or the worker fair treat: 


HE DIPLOMATIC SET AND THE SOCIAL ELITE oy 
prepared for the anniversary 


in Revolution by fasting. At the annual re- 


r | 
shingt ] st ave : . ; 
Washington must ha think it time that advisory committees represen 


1 small business be set up for each industry. S 
hey poured into the Soviet embassy and el- 


t tha h wily oO 1 +4} . > he a ee ¢ . 7 2 
to the heavily loaded tables like the will be ad litionally useful if the government 


‘ 


industry councils as suggested by 


) . ree nc} ount f ld. ‘ , . 
it the free-lunch counter of an old to police inventorics. Supplies cannot 


thi \ looted the vases ot red roses on 


until the SPAB knows what supplies 
Lights had to be flashed off and on to 


Many manufacturers have piled up huge inven 

( l > ‘Tuve > tron he So ] | ; 1 ° at . ’ 

4f famished refugees from the Social raw materials. These stocks are said by inforn 
ns to have a value about $1,500,000,000 


ost a M) ; ached the The | ” 
alin 1 as they reached value of similar stocks in 1929. The hoarders ca 


a bull market in vodka. One by ‘cted 


vy 


0 p.m Platters of fish, poultry, and caviar 


| 
| 
h 


to check up adequately on thems 
ln thinking of the men on the eastern front 
t Lord and Lady Halifax were 
ind its belligerent allies, Finn THE TREASURY'S LATEST TAX PROPO 


re not represented including a 15 per cent tax to be levied on all 


» 


France. But the it the source, were probably meant to prepare th BEHOI 
Minis was the first dij lomat to arrive, and for a drastic, but not quite sO overwhelming, 7 i = 

Hu Shih a few rease in 1942. These seems very little chance th ee 
paces behind him, came to | ; respects. Portents more gress could be induced to accept Mr. Morgenthau a 
easily read lay in the reap; : at the embassy of gestions in toto—with elections less than twelve : 
liberals and ex-fellow-trav ly anathematized off. But it is evident that something approachi 


ments fi 
ONALES 
General 


sana 4 ae a he a a Ye 
is tools of capitalist imperialist $4,800,000,000 in new taxes envisioned by M: pe 
entcnal 











len will have 


ind relatively low-incot groups. But a flat 
even with exemptions, 1s wholly indefensibl 

s not have to be a tax « epert to re ult: that a 
cent tax on a salary of $1,800 a year 1s a far 


burden than a similar levy on $50,000 


»s can be justified until 


A ix on low-income grou] 

in iron-clad excess-profits tax that appropriat 
profits attributable to the national emergen 

\ levy would raise the greater part of the $4,800,- 

required by the Treasury. Most of the remainder 

obtained by a relatively small increase in the 

rates on medium and high incomes. If, for 

wishes to supplement this 

vith a levy on pay rolls, serious study should 

en to the “deferred income” proposals advanced 

in Maynard Keynes, which have been adopted in 


the British government. 


" HOBBS CONCENTRATION-CAMP BILL 
garcoated for the Department of Justice by the 
of two sections, 401 and 402, giving the Attorn 
Gencral a limited discretion in a limited number of so- 


hardship cases.” Cases of this kind crop up often 
news. A man of good character is found after 


ars to have entered the country illegally or 1 


threatened suddenly with deportation because of some 





larity in his papers. Sections 401 and 402 of th« 

Hol bill would have given the Attorney Gencral 

) prevent deportations in many cases of this 

The sections were added to the bill after the Bu- 

f Immigration and Naturalization had been trans- 

ferred from the Labor Department to the Department of 
7] Labor Department had strongly opposed thi 

of the Hobbs bill. The Justice Department, after 

changes, supported it. But Sections 401 and 402 

have now been taken out of the bill in the House Judi- 

Committee at the request of Hobbs, who said Con- 
gressmen Dies and Starnes threatened to block its passag 

the Rules Committee unless they were. Without 
the bill has become a straight repressive measur 
Will Attorney General Biddle now withdraw his d 


t's support of the measure? 
~ 


BEHOLD THE WONDERS OF APPEASEMENT! 
Last week New York was visited by a group of Spaniards 


route to Peru, all armed with the necessary docu- 


nts for transit through the United States. These per- 





res comprised the Phalangist delegation sent by 
| 





General Franco to the celebration of Pizarro’s fourth 






nary, to be held this weck at Lima. Among them 





| 

countries th } ( ( t st | 

} } 
movem t fe Nn I ! daetcn of t 

' 
d mocra Thre rth t ( } Qe ye | : 

} 
n t thr por members of | 
I i 


ties of the Phalanx in New York——an enterprise which 
In Lis 


equally isctul in en raging the cooper 


living in exile in Mexico, w ppointed by the U. G. 7 
to bring th Pr tings of tl spat h worker to th 


MEANWHILE ANOTHER SPANISH DEMOCRAT. 
Francisco Largo Caballero, former Premicr and al: 
former head of the U. G. T., has been arrested in 


occupied France by the Vichy authorities at the req 


since the fall of France has been filled with dangers and 


His extradition, as in th ise of the President of 
Generalidad de Cataluna, Luis Companys, and of + 
brilliant writer and former Minister of the Intes 
Julian Zugazagoitia, would mean court martial and « 
tain death. The news of his arrest has aroused ind 
tion throughout the United Stat ind Latin Amer 
and it 1s rumorcd that a protest has been 
by the highest American authorit It is to be hoped 
that before these words are read the Vichy governn 
will have been shamed into frecing a man who ts h 
ored for his integrity and courage by hr: 
political opponents. Whatever his fate, an ironical mor 
may be drawn from the fact that while Spanish fightc: 
for democracy encounter endless difficultie: 
cratic countries and face deportation and death at t 
of th pro Axis powers, 


racy as the Phalangists enjoy the natural support of t! 


hands such enemies of demo 


pro-Axis governments and the hospitality of the den 


cratic countrics as well. 
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} 1 
/ \ nonthn in nsequence oF the ect 
montn | Ol rc} 


Rail 


Although the operating 


The Railroad Dispute 


NATION-WIDE railroad strike is threatened next 


ion by the oper- 


ng unl of the recommendations of the Fact-finding 
yard appointed by the President under the terms of the 


i 


road Labor Act 


itherhoods for their action: they are secking a rise in 


Two reasons have been given by the 


‘as the board proposed what ts in effect 


‘mporary bonus; and, in any case, they regard the sug- 


y 
P> 


| increases as inadequate. The recommendations, 


ribed by one union spokesman as “insulting, in- 
ide a 742 per cent increase for operating employees 
best-paid railroad workers—and a rise of 9 cents an 


ur, or about 13 per cent, for the non-operating grade 
ther witl weck’s annual vacation beginning n 


if. In addition, a permanent basic minimum of 45 


an hour is proposed for all railroad workers ex- 
t those on the so-called “‘short lines,’’ for which a 
inimum of 40 cents is suggested. 
Th inct which fall far short of the original 
inds of th Mons, would, it ts estimated, cost the 
lroads about $270 million a year, or about half their 
ble net income for the present year, which is prov- 
their most profitabl 1929. Current prosperity, 
r, is inexorably linked to the defense boom, and 


board uccept 1 the contention of the companies that 


ndition which short-lived does not 


may prove very 
fy a permanent addition to railroad wages. Hence its 
ommendation that the proposed increases should ter- 
nate automatically on December 31, 1942. 
unions have called a strike 
there is a very general belief that no 
ige will in fact take place. The companics | 


10pe 
i 


t the President will back the board's recommendations 

1 Il mobilize publi opinion against any further con- 

ions to the unions. The latter look in the same direc- 

for moral support for a more favorable settlement, 

1, perhaps, by a threat of government operation of 

I [ I Mr. Roosevelt has \ { to be heard from, but 

ippear good for an agrecment on rather better 

for th rrkers than those advocated by the board 

} tt ( mn] i 1] ndoubt ly ind 
find ¢ mpen ition in higher freight rates 

i] er satisfactor ha compromise might prove 

the t les in th irrent dispute, it could hardly be 

ted th unalloyed pl isure by consumers and ta» 

Phe operating unions, whose members are among 

best | workers in the country, are using the threat 

tril vhich uuld tie up the whole defense pro- 

not merely to obtain an offset to the increased cost 

iving but to obtain an improved standard of living. 


; hard to criticize them while numerous corporations 


lvantage of the urgencies of defense needs 


The NA i )\ 


to get away with bigger slices of the national « 


it is becoming clearer daily that the size of the cal 
able for American consumption is shrinking and 

the period of the emergency all those above the | 
ect to reduce their standard 


subsistence must CX] 


ing. If strategically placed groups, whether ca 


pi 
labor, are able to increase their relative shares 
national income, it must mean more than proj 
sacrifices for the rest. 

The present crisis on the railroads illustrates 
tility of attempting to handle piecemeal the pr 
created by the defense program, of how to distr 
limited supply of goods among consumers. The r 
the Fact-finding Board recognized this situation 
declared that an “effective attack on the proble 
incipient inflation} can only be made for all 
groups, and industries. Such a comprehensive atta 


is going to be made at all, must be made by the 


ment. It must grow out of a carefully formulat 
well-coordinated plan covering prices, wages 
e] nated pk: ering prices, wages, 


investment, and priorities.” 


Hitler’s Double-Talh 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


ITLER did not celebrate the anniversary 

H October revolution in Red Square, and Stali: 

To the accompaniment of anti-aircraft fire and t! 

tant sound of Nazi bombers, Stalin defied the in 

and prophesied the collapse of Hitler's regime w 
year, Stalin stood out in the open surrounded by a | : 
who had been hammered by Hitler into a unity 
solid than the revolution itself had ever achieved. St 
voice, carrying to the farthest parts of the world, | 


response in hearts that were irreconcilably bitter . 


<>] 
his rule until the day when Hitler made the Red 
the hope of successful resistance to fascist world 
quest. November 7 of this year was a symbol not so 
of the revolution as of the new collaboration bet 
world, of whi 


Soviet Russia and the Western 


appointment of Maxim Litvinov as ambassador to \ 


ington was a practical and striking demonstration 
nov is the living embodiment of that collaboratior 
is his retirement from the Foreign Office in May, 
was an ominous forewarning of Stalin’s repudiati 
the principle of « ollective security and his coming at 
to buy peace with Hitler, so Litvinov’s new assigi 
is an announcement that Russia has turned West 
The importance of the shift, in political as well a 
tary terms, cannot yet even begin to be realized. 
But if unforeseen obstacles prevented Hitler fr: 
tending the ceremonies in Moscow on November 
celebrated his own favorite anniversary the day 
Speaking from the beer hall in Munich from which |) 
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[ 1 but to the mena Ol 1 im the iii un- 
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1 ¢ l rics to ii l li ror I riis 
} ] } 
j < ) ns W ) il Pr te i Ol 
it it was « 1 to aj 1 fifth 
i 
ratil r tl nt i A 
t + \ } 
| iy ¢ ti i’ i I [ 
| 
n < nd d ind fi I 
, 
it] 
eatel Hitles \ 1 | ( 
1} ce. He i ee P 
ns and bombast. Lhougn he reiterated Nis <% r- 
] T wot . na a} ‘ ) +}, 
| Nazi victory and emphasized the fulility of 
i 
' ‘ , 4 : ' - , 
the arrangement I nis 14deas was ciearly Gd 


to please his apolog ts and to trap the unwary. 
| tfect Hitler repudiated the idea of world con- 
He dismissed the statement attributed to Wendell 
that cither Washington or Berlin would | 
ipital of the world” by assuring his hearers that 
had no desire to be a world capital, while Wash- 
certainly never could be. By a series of shrewd if 
contradictory comments on the Battle of the 
he attempted to put the United States 


n the role of aggressor. ‘Mr. President Ro 


has commanded his ships to shoot as soon 
German ships. And I h commanded Ger- 


’ 
Ameri al not to shoot 


9 


Th f-denying edict pr il] repeal | 

ing pron mat Gern SHIps we d 

ht any ship of nationalit lat “‘carrics 

i rials.’ But the inconsistency was not apparent 


context to out the effect of Hitler's 


; , 
ns of restraint and forbearance in dealing with 
it of American “‘agegression.”’ Isolationist orators 
Coneress and Hitler’s stooges in America First will 


now what phrases to omit in apply ng the Fuhrer’s 


ords to their not dissimilar ends. As for the President's 
urge that Hitler intends to conquer Latin America, tt 
brushed off as hardly worthy of adult attention. 
South America,” he said, “‘lies as far away as the moon.” 
This speech can be understood only in one context 


1 context of Hitler's projected peace drive. Its reassur- 


ig tone 1s not to be explained mercly as an effort to 


ourage the United States from declaring war. That 
ct is only part of a much greater plan. 
The imminence of an attempt by Hit! 
struggle inte a state of suspended action whil 


r to freeze the 
Germar 
idates its position on the Continent has been frecly 
sed in our pages. It was forecast by J. Alvarez del 
Vayo in his article This War Is Different on October 


nd Thomas Reveille last week subj 


} 


to a S¢ arching analysis that houl 
This | ice drive 


may prove more dangerous than a major military offen- 


pn ny peace 


reread in the light of Hitler's speech. 


sive. Let Hitler say: ‘I offer the world peace and recon- 


Federation Is Not Enough 


BY NORMAN ANGELL 


twenty-third anniversary of the day uch saw the 

' coc , ; 

Of th I { to end war and make th orld 
safe for democrac [he date was scized upon, ap 


propriately enough, by | ¢ organizations of all kinds 

1 by t] scout ~— . os P ‘ . _o . 
and by those interested 1n peace aims and post-war recon 
struction, to exchange ideas and promote views. The 
National Peace Conference decided to make Armistice 
Day a “World Government Day,” 1n order, it explained, 
to inaugurate a « impaign for America § participation in 
a constitutional world order since ‘the provision of 
justice and security for all requires a federal world gov 
ernment.” The 


government as different from regional organization, a 
d F 


union of English peaking democracies, ete 
Lhe In] on und r| ing tl fort of th N ) 


those concerned with th | r sctticmcnt th j 
cess IN peac making will d pend upon the form of th 
post-war internats nal organization, upon tne ‘pl 
the constitution, upon getting the details of the bl 

} 





print just ri tht, upon whether or not the future organi- 
zation shall be a “‘league”’ or a “federation” and whether 
it shall be a f ration of the world or confined to the 


Yet the truth is that the tragic failure of the last 
victory, the fact that barely two decades after its achieve- 
ment it has to be fought for all over again, has very 
little to do with the constitutional defects of the League 


of Nations or even with the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 


sailles, though this statement will be hotly challenged 
in some quarters (If that treaty caused this war, what 
caused World War I at a time when Europe was not 


living under such a treaty, when Germany had all its 


colonies and was enjoying great prosperity?) The League 
itself, d pite manifest defects, might have been a bril- 
liant success if the nation which initiated it, and Britain 


and the Dominions, which joined it, had done early 


what they now do late—if they had promptly and reso- 


lutely given aid to the victim of aggression whether they 


happened to like him or not; if the truth they now 
I n hat we cannot in t long run effectively 
lefend rselves against evil and violence less we are 
pt ion ion to def 1 others had | n reco 
1 when the last war « 1. Th nd war has 
ise those who s 1 the Covenant failed to 
ipply it even when it would have been relatively easy 
te » so, | e they ref 1 to combine against war 
( ns, pl ' her pol | or eco 
{ n never of ure pea nd well 
for the obvi reason that they do not wor 
1utomatically but are worked by men ther the 
schemes are to achieve their intended purpose or not 
nds upon whether the men who carry them out 
lerstand what is primary and indispet sable and what 
lary and optional. The futility of constitutions 


Latin 


American republics during the nineteenth century. For 


» 1s revealed in the history of many of the 


decades bloody chaos and military dictatorship 
; Which had democratic constitutions, 


as that of the United States 


[ ned in countric 


democratic, theoretical] 


y 
’ 


One historian of the American Constitution has remarked 


that 1 led in its early days because it was 1m- 
| ted by men who suld have made any constitu- 
tion ful 


ns that if China can be 
helped to continue its fight for freedom, then Britain's 
London and Hull and Bristol 
1 Pl ! h irc iter For if China can keep the Japa- 


= 


‘ i] 1 Rk ia can draw tro ps from Siberia, 
them into the defer of Leningrad and Moscow 

| so keep German for from the attack upon Brit- 
Va , guit imply ind clearly now, that the fight 

for freedom is indivisible, that the defense of other 
of violence is our defense. No one in Britain 
dreams of challenging that doctrine to lay; with the re- 





sult that millions of Britons, capitalists and so 
Tories and radicals alike, are willing to take 
risks to help Russia at this moment. But if it 
today that the indispensable condition of our ov 
rity is to help others, it was equally true ten or t 


The NA | IO’ 


years ago that the indispensable condition of our 


security was to say that we would help others. Ar 
had made it clear that we would do what we 
doing, there would have been no war. (Lloyd ( 
once wrote of the first World War that if th 
finally took the field against Germany had sa 
ciently long beforchand that they would do 
would have been averted.) Yet the proposition, 
evident now, that to defend ourselves we must 
others, even Russia, even far-off China, was only 
day repudiated not merely by the realists, who 
outrageous nonsense, but by the moralists, who « 
immoral warmongering. A great many of the 
including eminent theologians in both Britain and 
ica—insisted that while it was entirely right for 
to use force to defend its own security and 
interests, it was wrong to use force, together with 


’ 


to defend the general security, the general int 
} 


law. There seemed to be no realization that this 
upside down the basic principle of org inized so 

any society must collectively defend its meml 
become the impotent victim of the lawless violet 


minority, that if each acts only for his own det 
repudiates any obligation to help others, then a { 
less gangsters who have the shrewdness to com! 
be able to pick off their victims one by one 


1 


have all at their mercy—which is what has h 


over much of the earth already. 
The primary right of all, the right for which tl 
mics of Hitler now struggle, is the right to life, e» 


the right not to be tortured, killed, extinguished 


to escape that fate, the victim is prepared to sur: 


all other rights and freedoms whatsoever. That pr 


right has now been placed in jeopardy everywh 
cause we have not recognized the obligation by 
alone it can be made secure—the obligation ot 
defend the right to existence, to freedom, 4 

the past we have not believed in defending freed 


have only believed in defending 


limiting the defense of freedom to our own, we 


come near to making the defense of even that imp 


These are elementary social truths, so element 
one has a sense of apology in dwelling upon th 
it i rtain that when Hitler comes along with hi 


ise of pea ‘to the West on condition that the W 
to let him swallow Russia and to Iet Japan 


China, many eminent people, sure of their integri! 


urge, as they have done in the past, that this in 


transaction. fatal to all future freedom and secur 


accepted as true statesmanship.” 


“our freedot 


f 
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‘umbles for finland 


STONE 


BY I. F. 


W a hingte n, IN embey 9 


HE Finnish question 1s a test of the effectiveness 


with which the United States—and Britain—can 


he Ip the Soviets. The record so far is no model of 


ft action. The war began on June 22. Not until 
\ugust 18 did the American government bring pressure 


ron the Finns to make peace. On that day Sumner 


transmitted a Soviet peace proposal to Finland. 
In the memorandum of the conversation as now made 
Welles reports, “I said I was communicating this 


tion as a transmitting agent and that at the 

nt I was expressing no offi ial opinion with regard 
rcto..’ This may or may not explain why the Finns 
On October 3 Cordcll Hull 


Finnish minister, Hjalmar Procopé, and 


not bother to answer 
illed in the 
1 ‘whether Finland is going to be content to regain 
territory and stop there, or whether she will go 

f .’ Again there was no answer. Some time 

the American minister in Helsinki was instructed 
rm the Finnish government that it must discon- 
offensive operations against the Soviets or lose our 
indication that the 


government was interested In di Cussing pcace, 


lship. Again there was no 
tatement I base directly on Secretary Hull's talk 


press on November 3. 


\ 1 


Vhy did the State Department wait until November 3, 
three months after the Welles conversation, to 

il that Finland had been turning a cold shoulder to 
\merican requests that it accept a Sovict invitation to 
; peace? Secretary Hull waited almost a month after 
Finnish armies had cut the Murmansk-Leningrad 
lway before he broke the news of the peace offer. A 
few days after he spoke, Murmansk, Russia's only ice- 
port in the north, evacuated its civilians in prepara- 
tion for a Nazi-Finnish siege. Early publication of the 
news was necessary (1) to show the Finnish government 


1 


that we meant business, (2) to prepare the public mind 


re and in Britain for the possibility of war against Fin- 


land, (3) to clear the way for a British expeditionary 


orce to help the Russians save Murmansk, and (4) to 


4 | 


the Finnish people know that Russia was offering 
on the basis of territorial concessions and that they 
ild lose America’s friendship if the offer was rejected. 


lhe conversation of August 18 should have contained 


time limit for a reply, and the news of a rejection or 


failure to answer should have been released at once. 


(Juick action might have kept the supply line to Lenin- 


grad open. 


hree weeks ago Moscow asked London to declar 


< 


war on the Finns, Hungarians, and Rumanians, and th 


failure of the British government to reply has draws 


ply 
protests even trom the London Times. Th 
| 


British gov 
ernment sought to give thi impression that it hesitated to 
act against Finland for fear of American displeasure. It 


was a ‘planted’ question at the November 3 press con 
ference as to what our attitude would be toward a British 
declaration of war against Finland that provided thi 
occasion for Secretary Hull's revelations. I am reliably 


Ambassador Wiunant 


wanted to bring the peace offcr into the open in Sep 


informed that the President and 
tember but that the British balked. From what I knov 
of Mr. Roosevelt's attitude toward the heron fight the 
port But I wonder 
whether influences in our own State Department have 


Soviets are waging, I believe that re 


not also been a retarding factor. I find Secretary Hull 
in the statement made at the November 3 conference, 
referring to Finland as one of the anti-Nazi countries, a 
description at the moment requiring considerable qualitica- 
tion. I find the New York Times 
ington on November 


reporting from Wash 
concerning the peace offer, ‘It 


has never been expected that the reply, even if adverse. 


| 
would cause any immediate alteration in the relations of 
the two countric¢s,”’ that 2s, the United States and Finland 
This almost certainly reflects ‘off the record’’ statements 


made to the 77mes man in the State Department. I also 
wonder what Secretary Hull meant when he said on 
November 3 that he asked for a withdrawal of the 
Finnish troops im principle. Does a withdrawal im prin 
ciple mean that troops still stand where they are? 

The State Department has no right to be dilatory or 
vague. Murmansk is at stake, and peace with Finland 
would release many Russian divisions tor the defense of 
Leningrad and Moscow. According to information at the 
War Department, the Germans and Finns had eight divi- 
sions on the northern part of the Finnish-Russian front 
and moved two more divisions there on the mere report 
that a B. E. F. 


divisions, mostly if not all Finnish, on the southern half 


was a possibility. Manncrheim has cleven 


of the front. One of the divisions in the north is an 
Alpine division of Nazi troops brought over from Nor- 
way through Sweden, with Swedish permission. This 
statement is also based on War Department informa- 
tion. These figures give some idea of what peace, or a 


B. EL F 


force the diversion of more Nazi troops to the north, 


> 


could do, either to free Russian troops or to 


relieving pressure on Leningrad and Moscow. 





as I know trom unoflicial talks, are pre- 
it in claims for territory far beyond the his- 
torical limits of Finland. The State Department could 
lo a great deal of damage by permitting long discussion 


of th claims to delay an end of hostilities or a British 


litionary force. The department occupies a strategic 
position in another respect: it ts clear that the Finnish 
people are not getting the truth about this peace offer 
from their government. The first big assignment for 
Colonel William J. Donovan's newly organized short- 
ive propaganda division is to place the facts before 
Finnish people. The division's job is to mobilize 
ratic and Social Democratic sentiment in Finland 

r peace and against the policies of Mannerheim, a 
German sympathizer from the last war and a fascist. 


I his is the kind of revolutionary, democratic fifth-column 
1k we did in the last war, when we helped subvert 
the imperial governments of both Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, and this is the kind of work we must do again 
ire to raise the people of Europe against Hitler. 

But Donovan, aside from his own limitations as a con- 


rvative, is operating under several handicaps. One is 
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that we have as yet only one short-wave station 
beam hits squarely at Finland. Another is that an 
tive job of propaganda among the politically ad\ 
and sophisticated Finnish working and middle 
requires a more leftist appeal than the Atlantic ¢ 
or the Four Freedoms. A third is that our short 
stations are owned by such big radio-equipment 
facturers as Westinghouse and General Electric, 
might oppose and could reject proposed broadcast 
they thought too radical. The most important ol 
is that Donovan's division, though it will deny 
pretty much under the State Department's thumb 
respect to the kind of propaganda it may send out 
the thumb is usually that of Michael J. McDermott, 
information officer of the department, a right-wing ( 
olic and a State Department old-timer liberally incr 
with bureaucratic barnacles. It is here that we come 
against the basic problem of implementing our \ 
speec hes about demo racy with a concrete program a 
direct propaganda. We're not going to solve that pro! 
until control of policy and propaganda is lodged tn 1 


vigorous and progressive hands. 


Good Neighbor Daniels 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


\ 


NE day in 1933 I was on my 
way back to Mexico City from Wi 
one of my frequent visits to 

the interior of the country when at 

a wayside stop I suddenly noticed a 

I ither excil d crowd obviously await- 

ing the arrival of an unwelcome visi- 

tor. In the general noise I could make 
out unflattering remarks addressed to 
the expected traveler, whose presence 
in Mexico was evidently considered 

mething of a national outrage. I 
heard no specific name, but the word 


imbassador 


was distinctly repeated 
again and again. I could hardly be 


lieve that it was I who could be the 


object of so unflattering an outburst, for the Spanish 
Republic, still very young, was popular among the In- 
dian mass¢ ind through my close contact with the 


n people I had succeeded in removing much of 
the deep-rooted animosity they had always felt toward 
the stiff diplomatic representatives of the old monarchy, 
My confidence was confirmed in a few minutes, when 


upon learning my identity the mood of the crowd 


1 


changed and the deprecatory clamor gave Way to pro- 
4 / > i 





Josephus Daniels 


longed cheering. The mome: 
confusion had been caused by 
simultaneous arrival of two ambassa 
dors; the hostile demonstration wa 
intended for the newly appoint 
American envoy. 

It was in this atmosphere, char 
with memories of intervention by the 
marines at Vera Cruz, that Josephus 
Daniels, who as Secretary of th 
Navy had been held responsible for 
that incident, made his entrance a 
United States Ambassador to Mex 
That Mr. Daniels’s resignation !as 
week, eight years after his arrival 
provoked genuine consternat 
among the Mexican people is a good indication of 
tact and understanding that characterized his long 
popular ambassadorship, 

When I left Mexico in the summer of 1933, | 
Ambassador Daniels and his wife had already won | 
hearts of the Mexicans. Early in 1940, when the prob! 
of the oil expropriations threatened once more to poi 
relations with the United States, I was again in Me 
and heard from President Cardenas himself, a maa 
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for his sobricty of speech, the most eloquent and 
ilogies of the American ambassador. 





On the same day I had an opportunity to talk long 


nformally with Mr. Daniels about the struggle ot 


C ind about Mexico, which we both loved. I was 


} 
; 


at the alertness of his mind, at his extensive 


, at his appreciation of tendencies that must 
. tragic unfolding of the situation in France, and 
the dangers of fascist 


realistic attitude toward 


ration in Latin America. He was one of those who 
from the start the deplorable ettects that a col- 
of the Spanish Republic would have on the Spanish- 
¢ countries of the Western Hemisphere. He knew 


rebel victory would allow Hitler to make use of 


Franco in Latin America to promote hostility against the 
| States. Ultimately he considered the loss of the 


t cause an American disaster. Since the end of the 


Spanish war he has followed with profound interest the 
of the Spanish cultural institutions established in 


M » by intellectual émigrés, and he well understands 
the influence of these Republican exiles might be 

| to counteract the anti-democratic activitics assigned 
Phalanx. 

Josephus Daniels went directly to the people. Although 

his winning 


er mastered the Spanish language, 


ility enabled him effectively to address the masses, 


quickly identified him as a real friend of 


FP SSULC 


OR the first time in more than two thousand years 

the military might of Europe strikes eastward to- 
ward Central Asta. In the past when European 

rs have penetrated into Asia, it has been from the 

ist. Only Russia, itself half Asiatic, expanded over- 
to the foot of the Himalayas and the landlocked 

s of inner Asia. For the rest of Europe, as for 
America, Asia has been an overseas country, with Britain 
, rding the route to the East from Suez to Aden and 
Rangoon. Now, 
ts after the apogee of the Second Mongol Empire, a 


not much more than three hundred 

n of the West advances on the ancient land route 
India and China. Germany is striving to realize a new 
Osten, 


Baghdad dream. 


r 


1) nach a revised version of its Berlin to 
The Caucasus is the last powerful bastion barring the 
id to India. If Nazi Germ iny’s mechanized armies can 

drive to the shores of th« Caspian Sea, they will stand 

at the threshold of the treasure house of the British 


Empire. From the western shore of the Caspian two age- 
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every inf 
] 


] ; 
fal ili 


Mexico. He spared no effort to be present at 
portant manifestation of whether 


Mex in soc 
was an art exhibit or the establishment of a new ejrdo 11 
till 


foreign cay ital. The 


] ' 
] eer uld 
MUD YTY CASaANntsS COULS 


Which tan communally a 


piece of groun y owned Dy 


Mexicans 


bor nations as having far broader aspects t 


1 ! em 1 y+ } ] 
knew that he viewed relations between neigl 


han the d¢ 


fense of any private interests. He was not the 


an influential group of investors but the ar 


ALTO 1 
attorncy ot 


bassador of one people to another. 


I can hardly conclude even these bricf remarks on 


Ambassador Dani ls 


sympathy he displayed 


without a reference to the warm 


when the flight of those tw 
remarkable Spanish fliers Barberan and Collar, the first 
Mexico 


anguish for m«¢ 


to be attempted between Spain and ended in 


disaster. In those trying days, days of 


who had whole-heartedly supported the experiment, 
Ambassador Daniels was often with me. At that time 
Republican Spain enjoyed a popularity that the new 
American Ambassador had yet to win. A smaller man 


] ] 


would have resented the situation. Ambassador Daniels 
was wonderful. I well recall his firm handshake and hi 
encouraging words whenever he came to the Spanish 
embassy for the latest news. 

Every Mexican 
all Mexico 


that I have for him. 


who knows him—which 1s to say 


nearly must share the devoted admiration 


to India 


BY PAUL WOHL 


old routes lead to Asia: one across or around the sea into 
Turkestan and from there either across the Oxus into 
Afghanistan and India or over Badakhstan, the “root o! 
the world,” into Sinkiang; the other around the moun- 
tains to the ancient trail across Iran and western Afghan- 
istan into the valley of the Indus. 

The plains north of the Caucasus are the only place 
on the European continent where British armies can now 
oppose Nazi military might. The defense of this triangle 
between the Caucasus and the Volga is equally impor- 
tant for Britain and for Russia. German penetration to 
the Caspian Sea would sever Russia from 75 or 80 per 
cent of its oil supplies; it would compel Britain to de- 
fend single-handed the land route to India in areas 
where not only geography but also the sympathies of 
the people are largely favorable to the enemy. In order 
to keep India from becoming a Nazi-Japanese trysting 
place, Great Britain would have the herculean task of 
blocking the Nazi advance and at the same time bolster- 
ing the continued resistance of an isolated and dismem- 
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Lawrence, has not been forgotten by the Persiar 



























































REFERENCE — 
eee PERSIAN GOVERNMENT RAM VATS T } . 2 } . . 
aa de ne he few hundred German officials, engineers, a: 
| ores OTHER RAMWAYS ] - > one 
ness men who frequented the hotels of Tehran 
LU 8. 8. OR. menace to Britain and Russia; they could be t 
ore and asratnt— ys) spotted and interned. The real danger comes ft 
like Wasmuss, “mushrooms of unrest” as the ( . 
\ call them, who share the privations of the nati 
5 a 1 \ 
d hide in the shadow of the mosque. 
; af a" a er = . 1 ¢ 
es e < / ; [he farther the Nazis penetrated into the 
— een. _ ¢ z ' ; nee An It 
bs er etanan! Lucan pacer: | < world, the stronger their position would becon 
te “a, = ApASWAM . . oe ; [ 
*MIVBAGHDAD nes ) AROS TaN > ‘ent VP > ‘ f > ic thine = 
LA p E \ Ske euse 1d A os the Orient, even more than in America, nothing 
s/ Danian AALEMABAL apenas < sano’, bie i base 
i hh Ato. ( mm aa ' r— like success. Especially east of Tehran they wi 
ANS os <= i < ‘ oe 75. : ( 
, res. ans 4 ~~, wear FO — a cordial welcome. Haushofer’s friend, Oscar von 
oS | - r ~, ic ° d 
Nn Oe “sa aanman ‘a mayer, recently promoted to the rank of gener ' 
“nas BASRA 9 amid : -~ . : . ‘ 8) 
hal pa fuses $ aS cluded in 1917 a secret alliance with Amir Ha! 
: — BAM Ne cunt? INDIA eae , ; ; l 
\ ae Qn aay of Afghanistan which led to the third Afghan \ 
, \ a ne we 100 Mes *. - . o . ' 
. {oo 4 a in 1919 brought the tribesmen of the Hinduku 
~ ns C—O . 
\ t “s eer oe : ' } 
ARABI AS a gates of Peshawar. (“From Hamburg to Calcutta GC 
107, “ec, Ki German war aim in 1917. Free transit to the fror c 
| a eee a , - , o,8 
ne ees . — Persia and Afghanistan was one of the conditions | 
many imposed upon Russia in the Treaty of 
cee ae ; ; oa ; After 
bered Russia, until the full strength of America could Litovsk.) Today von Niedermayer, according to 1 
, ; : r . . ‘ aw 
turn the balance. reports, is once more in Afghanistan. He is exper 
The Caucasus is no insurmountable barrier. It offers a in disguise, and his knowledge of Iranian and P 
, . ; ed ; : ‘ CO 
favorable position of defense, but it does not form an is rivaled only by the most erudite scholars. W1 
impenetrable mountain wall from the Black Sea to the are scores of young Germans inured to the hard: 
Caspian. The eastern ranges of the Caucasus do not abut native life. 
steeply on the Caspian Sea; they descend to a narrow If the Nazis, driving along the ancient thorou ys 
oP at . nl 
plain, the so-called Gates of Derbent, which in all times of Central Asia in the track of Alexander, Gens 
- . , Yr: y . . N iil 
has been a thoroughfare of conquest and migration. It ts Khan, Timur, and Nadir Shah, can reach the 
through the Gates of Derbent that Russian railroads cities of Herat and Kandahar, Britain will have to! - BE 
reach Baku. Various conquerors of the past built walls the whole military might of India to stop them. H 
se ee rt 
from the mountains to the sea against future invaders Britain has made little use of India’s man-pow | 
who might be tempted to follow in their path. Today, Indian army is estimated to consist at present 
not Alexander's masonry, nor Soviet artillery hidden in more than one million men, only about a third of 
2 ° ° ° P ° \ iW 
the mountains, nor the guns of the tiny Russian Caspian are adequately equipped and trained. In India, t 
; ; ; eis . 2 ? ‘ iran 
fleet will be able to halt the advancing Nazi columns Germans have friends, especially among the p . 
9 ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° . ’tO tl 
unless well-equipped mobile forces are ready to en- Islamic minority. It is true that in 1933-34 the Brit 1 
‘ . Ne ¢ 
ninter them encouraged the Hindu press to publish reports 
Once on the other side of the Caucasus, the Nazis repression in Germany, and many a cultured Hit 
i ri PP Lippe 
ild still have to wind their way through the mountain asked me, “Is that the way Germans are treated | _—e 
iains of Transcaucasia. Here, however, natural obstacles own government?” At that time some people in I 
' . . , : as £ I 
few, and on reaching Tabriz their armies would be began to think that perhaps they were not so ba ne 
ible to sweep along the natural highways which cross under the British Raj. However, motley India could ! ‘1 oy 
Iranian platcau from northwest to east unless stopped fertile ground for the seeds of strife that the G suai 
5 . 
by a British expeditionary force. The distance from Baku know so well how to sow and cultivate. Even today 
» Bombay is less than the distance from Warsaw to Indian business men show the influence of Nazi 
Baku. With the rich Baku region in their rear, even if ganda. , 
1¢ Russians blow oil wells, refineries, and industries to If the Germans can establish themselves in Ind = 
‘ = ° . i a cri 
the skies, the Nazis would have a much better base than Japanese will try to take over the racially akin By ee 
. 4 roads 
i¢ British, who must bring their troops a long way And German-Japanese supremacy over the sub-co: 
me ; ai ‘ : intry 
ross the mountains of the south. Winter is the ideal would soon be extended to bring about a rediy 7 
, ; . : 1 Dran 
ison for military operations in this part of the world. territorics in Asia. It must eventually lead to G | 7 
ont rairoac 
Ihe Germans would not arrive as newcomers to Iran. Japanese rule over the Indian Ocean. In hi 
F 5 ee o» . 1 1 oe On wit! 
The name of Wasmuss, imperial Germany's Colonel Democratic Ideals and Reality” Sir H. J. Mackinacr, ; ‘ig 
lished 4 











$44 P ‘ . = ¢ ' ' ; thy ot 


mate facner Ol LCOPOHUcs, points Out that 

r is fundamentally a matter of appropriate 

ductive and secure.” In the past the British 

Indian Ocean witl minimum of naval 

iuse no ¢ ve pt r had a foothold on 

| 1 the sea | s were open to all na- 

With Nazi overlords in Bombay and Calcutta, the 
Ocean would become a closed s¢ 

India hostile to Britain, with tts ports and ship- 

[ I it tl dispo il of the Nazis would 


he Indo-Pacific basin into the 


of Hitler's world empire. Australia and New 
ild be cut off from the direct sea route to 
ind the fortress of Singay 


por would become an 


1 


reached only from 
Inited States would be comp: 


4 r ah ) st 
1c Asiatic side of tl Pacific 


1 
led either 
or to 


r sata _ 
Germany and Japan under the most unfavorabl 


} 


nonths of hesitation England has finally be- 
ire that Hitler’s advance into Iran might sound 
of the British Empire, and in a desperate 
to stem the Nazi tid 
»the Middle East. ’ 


sh can reach Tabriz and Baku 


| 
is rushing troops and sup- 


There are three routes by which 
from Basrah tn 
from Abadan or Bandar Shahpur in Iran, and from 
i in India. The ports of Basrah, Abadan, and 
in accommodate large vessels and are equipped 

le rapidly hundreds of thousands of tons of 


Basrah is the terminal of the Iraq railroads. The 


of Abadan is close to Bandar Shahpur, the port 
of the Trans-Iranian Railroad, and to Ahwaz, 
mportant inland station. From Kara hi India’s 


estern Railroad swings through Baluchistan to 
iranian town of Zahedan, with two branch lines go- 


uthern border of Afghanistan. 


The only direct railroad from the occan to the prox- 
the Caucasus is the Trans-Iranian. This 1s better 
1 than is generally supposed. In 1940 it had at 
0 locomotives and about 1,000 railway cars, the 


jority of from fifteen to twenty tons, and was 


7 | by eight repair shops and ten power stations. 
one-third of the track has steel ties. In 1939, 


irs carried freight on the road, an indication of 


1 


ly heavy traffic. North of Tehran two branch 


ing west and east. The western line has been 
1 to a point about 200 miles from Tabriz, the 


] » 


rn terminal of the Iranian branch of the Russian 
Ie 


Between this point and Tabriz is a stretch of 


ry crossed by several natural motor roads. The east- 
branch of the Trans-Iranian runs toward the Russian 


lroad from Turkestan to the € aspian Sea. Rail connec- 


eo n with the Russian roads could be fairly easily estab- 


; 


lished if the necessary materials were available. 








l [rag railr f I () 
north to M« I Irom t t OVI 
into Turk other runs ¢ NK 
Kirkuk, w! ( \ ! f Tabr 
| f N roa 
of India r car f ( 
R isA ralliv 

The li of these ratlroa with the Ri n roads 
pr nts certain { 1 ditt i he It t r¢ 
Basrah to the terminal of the caravan routcs to Tabriz 
Is Marrow gauge; that which links Baghdad with the 


ge. The Trans-Iranian, 


too, 1s standard gauge. The Indian railroad to Zahedan 


Turkish railroads is standard gau 
and the Afghan border is of even larger gauge than 
the Russian railways. The difference, however, is not 
an insurmountable obstacle. At present the German 
Russia a device invented shortly before 
the war by a citizen of Australia which enables cars 


to switch from one gauge to another. The British wer 


| as 
once shortsighted enough to reject this device, but it « 
still be adopted. Bc des, transshipment from cars of one 
1 ' ’ - 
rauge to those of another can always be accomplished 
> I 


with the aid of motor cranes and freight containers, of 
which the British railways have a large number. 


Transportation difficulties have, in fact, been greatly 
exaggcrated. If the British have the troops, and the ships 
to carry them to ports on the Persian Gulf and the In- 
dian Ocean, an army of 500,000 men fully equipped ca 
be sent to the Caucasus, provided every effort is exerted 
In World War I the British had 54,000 freight cars and 


1.200 locomotives in France: the Americans brought 


1,459 locomotives and 19,200 freight cars across the 


Atlant 


the British in 1917-18 discharged datly about 10,000 


Under the « ipablc direction of Sir Ertc Geddes 


tons of road-building material at variou points on the 
French coast. At the same time large British armies wer 
Mesopotamia and Palestine. During 


the four months of Hitler's Russian campatgn it should 


om 
IS 


have been possible to ship thousands of freight cars and 


motor trucks to Basrah and Abadan (the latter port has 


capacity of 200 tons!) 


The inventiveness and technical prowess of the modern 


soldier mechanic from our large industrial cities can 


confound the time-honored calculations of almost any 


engineering manual. The British have only one large- 
scale emergency transp 
Dunkirk. But what can be accomplished in a retreat ca 


ort operation to their credit 
also be accomplished in an advance—provided everyone 
is animated by the will to succeed at any pric 

Only a speedy operation of this kind, plus prompt 
delivery of large quantities of American transport m; 
terial, will enable the British, shoulder to shoulder with 
their Russian allies, to block the Nazi juggernaut north 


of the Caucasus before tt can gain access to the traditional 


Jand routes to India and China. 
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The Undtscoverables 


BY RALPH BATES 


ry ’ =] 

VI. The Scattered Flock 
SUMMARY OF Parts I TO V. On the day that Italy enters 
ry alascist officer arrives in a 
f San Filippo. He ousts the old harbor master 
out to the fishing grounds. He orders th 
lights and turn back. The g atherd, Cesare 
neither King nor Duce 
he war, watches from the 
ind swears that “they shal 
» crazy old woman Rosaria 
gnal of a storm at sea and 
at doors and warning of 
lajor Mort, orders Stefani, 
of a file of Fascisti to tak 
file includes Nunzio Chiesa, 
farmer who ws little relish jor the job. 
lf in the cl ipel of which she is caret zker, 
be doors broken down, Later a visiting 
local officers for raising a comnio 
! asks why Maniscalco, who is 


en arrested. Ibe hunt its on. 


E WAS seen in many places. A carter, asleep on 

the pole of his wagon, was awakened by the halt- 

ing of his mules. They were pricking up their ears 

t a black-bearded man standing in a waist-high reed bed 
beside the road. The carter gave him bread and cheese 


id a swig of wine and without alarm creaked his way 


into San Filippo. When his story got around, an order 


was issued that all reed beds were to be cut down. None 
of the reed beds were cut down except the one in which 


Maniscalco had appeared to the carter. And listening to 
the carter’s final version of that encounter, one would 
have thought that the man was describing a miraculous 
pj m of one of the more hairy and less frequently 
n saints—St. Jerome, for instance, as Ferrarello said. 
A day later the black-bearded man was scen running 
ugh a lemon grove belonging to Mor, on the very 
irts of San Filippo. Manis alco became tinged with 
m when some of the whitewashed lemon trees were 

id scarred deeply with knife cuts. Then the hunt was 
in earnest. Drafted peasants lolled sleepily under 

it crossroads by day, while the local officers of the 
yawned about the valley slope s. In one day the smol- 
dering of a heap of unthreshed beans was attributed to 
the goatherd, and the pollution of a well upon an estate 
fifteen miles off was also called his work. A pigeon cote 


» tree on another estate, and that was 


Blackbeard's doing, too. 


, P 1 vite ’ Le 
ist-guard cutter at th 


Then Mori's horse went lame in its stable, and 
the Major's servant girls, Lucia Spatu, comely da 
of a notorious harridan, was questioned for two ! 
She revealed nothing. As a consequence the entir 
of officers of the law, as well as the Fascisti, was 1 
ized. A file of soldiers came over from Syra 
oc upied the town. The taverns were closed, and a 
was mounted day and night at the Town Hall. Ma: 
was making things hum, the townspeople said. 

On the fifth day all doubt vanished. A dozen 
belonging to a relative of Stefani were hamstrung 
sinews of their hind legs neatly cut with a skilled 
point. The shepherd was locked up after confessing t 
a tall black-bearded figure, cursing horribly, had 
his hut during the night. The Fascisti paraded tht 
the streets on two successive evenings shouting 
Live Italy” at intervals. Incidents occurred by the d 
outrageous feats of defiance, scandalous impuden 
volving leagues of furious careering about the scos 
hills. Maniscalco was feuding heroically with Mor 
townspeople kept their eyes glued on the Major, th 
of the desperate Blackbeard in the hills. 

Carmelo and Brasi, Maniscalco’s sons, were 
hauled in for questioning. That was because Major M 
had cunningly posted Chiesa to keep the boys 
surveillance. Maniscalco would be sure to keep i: 


munication with his sons. 


When the sons discovered Chiesa, who without 
to conceal himself was walking up the slope of the S 
Filippo headland, they were upon the Golden ( 
was that hour of the late afternoon when the mar; 
and the wild thyme begin to give off their sweetest 

“Chiesa,” Carmelo said, watching the Fascist tal 
a position among the rocks that belted the landward 
of the headland. “He must be on the lookout for fat 

“I shall kill him,” Brasi announced instantly and 
out his knife. Carmelo deftly whipped it out of his |! 
“Sporca madonna,” Brasi protested, “why should | 
kill him? Tell me!” 

“What good would it do—besides . . .” 

“Besides what?” 

“No matter. Father would be blamed. Then they 
shoot him, whatever it was he did in San Filippo or 
birthday. Is that beyond your understanding, 
child?” Neither of the boys knew why their father 
being hunted. But in giving his decision against kill; 


the blackshirt Carmelo had other things in mind, 
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sare had told him certain stories concern- 





other war Chiesa had been one of 





tors. He had spouted from 


} 
A 





id wagons about the countryside, neglecting the 


rm he had rented from Mori's master. The farm 


head of the San Filippo valley, just over the lip 
plateau. Its lands had been wheat lands, poor in 
A 


The agitation had died down when Mori trans- 


his allegiance from the Mafia to the Fascio and 


, carrying through 


1 up both criminals and agitators 


I 


] 


nd operation under cover of the first. The de- 


and | inkruy t Chiesa had then abandoned his farm 


ned the Fascisti. For some reason or other Mort 





idvanced him. But those were incidents of long ago. 

n't know what to think of that Nunzio nowadays, 

that devil in a puppet show, Mort, keeps him, 

had recently said toCarmelo. His father’s hatred of 

med natural to Carmelo, for what goatherd would 

r with a landlord’s bailiff who was also a 

landlord in his own right? Mori owned no goats and 

onstantly nibbled away at the San Filippo pastures. 

; determined to become lord of the entire valley 

the surrounding hills, Father had said. Eh, and Father 

Mori had got his land by swindling his master, the 

irchese, who lived in Paris, about the insurance rates 

r his property. When the Mafia and the peasants’ or- 

izations had been cleaned up so that there were no 

ore extortionists demanding a ‘‘rake-off’’ and no more 

ching farmers demanding low rents at the point of a 

the insurance rates on crops had fallen. Much good 
1 done His Excellency in Paris. 

Once Carmelo and his father had been standing under 

trees on The Walnuts estate. Father had had his shirt 


rching for a black spider with red eyes that had 


down his back. Chi 


sa had approached them. 
Better walk alone than in evil company.” Father had 
n the proverb gruffly though Nunzio had not even 


Fascist, 


had slunk off, chew ing wormwood and gall 





ed conversation. Th all in his black shirt 






; 


al 1 PAltecrs 








} 
mnt 


and ready to forswear the Saviors | f 
while he could have hauled both before M for th 
walnuts they had beaten off the great trees were in 


around their iecct 
thoughts gave Carmelo an idea. 

We must make some ricotta, boy, 
rising to his feet. 


“Why so? We made curds yesterday, and to ma t 


in the evening, 1s that gox d? 


“T said to make tt.’ 


WW , 1. ~ ' — ( ' 
Wwe have only one little Dunch of hig icaves | 


Brasi said. The leaves, to be mixed with the warm goat 


milk until it curdled, were not obtainable nearer than 
San Filippo. The shephi rds 


land were jealous guardians of the few ol 


at the ruins below the h 
1 fig trees that 
grew there. 

“Why do you want to make ricottar’’ the boy insisted. 


“IT shall give some to Chiesa, to humor him. Who 


knows, he may blink his eyes. 


“To Chiesa? B 


and at that moment fat] 


tter kill him,” Brasi protested hotly, 
icr came over the skyline and ran 
down to the bushes. 


“By the Mother who made Christ,’ Carmelo said, as- 


tonished at his father’s lack of caution. “Blazing hell,” 
Brasi said at last. Surely Cesare must have seen Chiesa 
hanging around the pasture? Almost frantic with anxicty, 
they drove the goats back to the bushes little by little so 
as not to attract Chiesa’s attention. When they approached 
the hut, Cesare came out and scolded them both for their 
tardiness. 

Dry-mouthed, shaking with fear for his father, Car- 
melo protested. “But Chiesa’s up by the rocks 

“That misbegotten Give me bread and cheese, 
feghiu!” Cesare ran out and bawled obscenely in the di- 


And then 


pitching two balls of cheese and half the bread into his 


] 


rection of the | 


headland where Chiesa lay 
pouch he embraced them both slowly and lovingly. 
“Get more bread by Friday. And some onions. Lord, 
an onion is a thing one misses. No one seems to grow 
onions any more,’ he said and again ran out of the bushes 
and shook his fist at the hidden Chiesa. 
“Father, for the love of the Virgin,’ Carmelo yelled 
and dragged him back into cover. “They're hunting for 
you everywhere. You mustn't come back here. You must 
go to the continent till it’s all over.’’ By the continent 
Carmelo meant Italy. 
“What, leave my sons here, my little Brasi and you!” 
A carbine shot resounded on the San Filippo headland. 
“Bastard!” muttered Cesare over his shoulder, caress- 
ing Brasi’'s head. Then Carmelo hissed for silence 
Again the 


father infuriated his elder son by running to the edge of 


“There's a patrol on the Golden Cape.” 
the bushes, now waving in the evening breeze. Then, hug- 


ging them again, he darted away. At the instant when the 


{ Continued On p4, e 493} 
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Experiment in Morale 


BY LIAN SHAIRO 


HEN President Roosevelt, calling for con- 
scription last October, mentioned that he would 
like to see, at the same time, universal work 


service, his words were either muffled by the bombs 


| 


irsting in Europe or lost in the pool of public apathy. 


But in Vermont a group of Yankee farmers and young 
college graduates listened, and hoped they could believe 
him. They thought that in work service William James's 
“moral equivalent of war’ had been found. They be- 
lieved with James that peace could not be and ought not 
to be ‘permanent on this globe unless the state, pac ifically 
organized, preserves some of the old elements of army 
discipline,” that a successful peace economy cannot be 
a simple pleasure economy.” 

James had proposed “instead of military conscription, 
a conscription of the whole youthful population to form 
for a certain number of years a part of the army enlisted 
against nature,” holding that this would inculcate the for- 
getfulness of self, the sense of obligations and duties 
as well as of rights, so often awakened only by war. It 
was a German refugee who brought home these teachings 
of the 


Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy, now fifty-three, had tried to 


American philosopher to American students. 


combat the sense of futility that overwhelmed German 
youth after the first World War by founding, with others, 
the voluntary work-camp movement, later transformed 
by Hitler to the Nazis’ own purposes. In 1933 Huessy 
joined the Harvard faculty; in 1936 he went to Dart- 
mouth, where a chair of social philosophy was estab- 
lished for him. In his lectures Huessy spoke often of 
the German work camps as they had been before Hitler 
took them over. Naturally the resemblances between this 
ervice and the CCC camp were inescapable, as were 
their points of difference. When a branch of the CCC 
came to work on a lumbering project near Hanover, 
Professor Huessy’s students visited the camp and became 

juainte 1 with the boys and their activities. 
1939 Robert O’Brien, one of 
Hfuessy’s students, was hitch-hiking through northern 
Vermont 
1 farmer and master of the Grange, was looking for a 
hired hand. O'Brien dropped by and got the job. Many 

Bowen's 


i dozen Dartmouth men were 


In the summer of 


At Tunbridge he heard that Lawrence Bowen, 


neighbors also needed help, and soon half 
loing chores in the neigh- 
boring townships for whatever the farmers could pay 

sometimes just board and room. The hard-pressed farm- 
ers were delighted, and the boys, whose numbers in- 


creased through the summer, felt they had found the 


kind of work that satisfied their social conscien 
had scholarships for graduate study, others offers 
jobs in the fall; but the prospect of helping 
munity get back on its feet—and perhaps the 
community of the nation, too—kept these dis 
Huessy in Vermont. They began to nurse the 
work camp—a work camp that should be not 
relief measure but a mission post to show the \ 
Vermonters, suspicious at first, were won over, ar 
munity leaders formed the “Committee of th 
Townships” to cooperate. 

One summer resident, Dorothy Thompson, h 
a number of college graduates were working 
hands around Tunbridge and invited them over 
her about it. They came and explained their dr 
all their starry-eyed idealism, they knew wh 
wanted—something they could believe in, s 
that needed them. The core of their convictior 
pressed by Arnold Childs, Dartmouth °39, was th 
problem of rebuilding morale is the most in 
and permanent problem facing America. . . \ 
lack is the will to work, to pull together, faith 
selves, in our way of life.” They were inspired 
discovery .. . that we are a common people, that « 
us is organically bound to the other, and that 
be felt and understood only through work and 
and community life.” They proposed that “the 
government authorize a new type of youth work 
which would include all the elements of Ameri 
ciety.” Dorothy Thompson became their stoutest 
defender; another neighbor, Dorothy Canfield | 
lent her support; various lines to Washington were | 

The blueprint was this: The government wou! 
up an experimental CCC camp in the vicinity of 
bridge, a camp open to boys of every economi 
It would be under the sole supervision of the Depar 
of Agriculture, outside the jurisdiction of the army 
project was to be the rehabilitation of the surrou: 
communities through methods to be decided by th 
munities themselves, not, as is usual CCC polic 
Washington. The workers were to help individ 
the farmer who couldn't afford a hired hand, who 1 
a new barn built, whose brush must be cut or { 
mended. Perhaps after a while some of the aban 
farms could be restored to productivity and resett! 
city-slum families. 

On September 25 the eight townships—Sharon, ? 


wich, South Royalton, Bethel, Tunbridge, Stafford, I 
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inh. and Chelsea—held a mass-meeting in Tunbridge 

n Hall and petitioned the President of the United 

s to receive a delegation and learn about the plan 

cooperation among rural communities, college men, 

ty youth,” a plan which “through personal sacri- 

nd hard work” was already working in that area of 

nt. The President sent a memorandum to Federal 

rity Commissioner Paul McNutt suggesting that he 

rate.” McNutt appointed a committee of the Na- 

| Defense Council to consider the petition, and after 

th of hearings the committee decided that the idea 

ith government support. With the reluctant con- 

f Director McEntee of the CCC, the old camp in 
ron was to be fixed over for the new service. 

Camp William James, as it was called, was set up in 

first week in January. There were forty-five campers, 

llegiate contingent having been augmented by five 

‘local farm boys and by some hand-picked members 

regular CCC. An elected camp manager appointed 

il representative of all the elements in camp. The 

a committee of 


rtment of Agriculture appointed 


ncluding Dorothy Thompson and Professor 

to supervise the camp's broad policy; the man- 

r and council were in charge of schedules, work as- 
nts, discipline, and cleanliness. The community 


proje 


be consulted on ts. Discipline was 
activities proceeded to the call of 

ts slept and ate army fashion; there was daily in- 

to dusk and 

1 in discussion groups in the evening. 

spent the first month building their barracks and 


S 


The boys worked from dawn 


r the camp in shape. Then one day Representative 
I I I 
f Michigan (Republican) declaimed in Congress 
I é 


a camp for the over-privileged” which had been 
by the very man who was the founder of the 


Youth 


blican) replied from the Senate that the camp was 


; 


Movement. Senator Aiken of Vermont 


thing, 100 per cent American, and that he was 
rt and soul behind it. Attack and defense followed. 


McEntee wrote the Department of Agriculture 


Congressional opposition made it necessary to dis- 


i¢ Camp William James. 
college men and some of the others, refusing to 
feat, resigned from the CCC and moved to an 


loned farm near Tunbridge. Through the winter 


truggled along on small donations and intermit- 
for odd jobs, clinging to their belief in the hope 
in held for democracy. But funds ran out, the 


1 


it in, families exerted authority. By | 
most stubborn disciples had given up 


[heir experience, however, has had echoes throughout 


intry. In Grafton, New Hampshire, in July and 


1 


town rebuilt 


‘ 


a work camp underwritten by the 
m which had been washed out in 1927. In Hudson, 


Ti mbers of a work camp reconstructe | the Good- 





rich Settlement camp. In Monteagle, Tennessee, another 


work camp built a craft shop for the Highlander Folk 
School. In Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, twenty-five young 
ldre 


people constructed recreational facilities for children of 


) 
i 


miners and factory workers. 


They are looking for something to hold to, these mem- 
bers of a generation bred on uncertainty. They seck an 


active, productive creed. And in a time of 


lieve they have found the way to win the peace. 


kverybody’s Business 
BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


Figures Don’t Lie, but— 
RECENT article in the Washington Review, 


the Chamber of Commer 


organ of 


ce of the United States, opened 


with this surprising statement 
Tl is an ef eous belief that the bur 1 rt i 1 18 
in Britain than it 1s in t l 1 Sta [his mis 
con 1 has been fost 1 by f f f attention 
pon { that some of t I tax rat par 
ticularly in the lower brackets, « { ¢ t of r 
federal inc tax Valid comp: t tax burden 
[ t dD based 1 rel bl in s Iw in s rf y 
1 a y| per caf gs it f i ) 

between tax 1d national in 


x ) n-! oor § o : ‘ r } ‘ Ine } 
The conclusion of the investigation carried o by the 


Washington Revieu 


both per capita 


is that for the fiscal year 1942 “upon 


asis and in relation to national income, the 
' 


tax burden upon our people is higher than 


of Britain.”” Whether such indi 


upon the peo} le 


ces do make possible reall 

1 _ } } lie; . 

valid comparisons under present conditions is open to qué 
i i 


| 
tion. But in any case the worth of the indices for comparati 
or any other purposes depends on the accuracy of the cor 


ponent figures and on like being compared with like 


Since in all cases the figures refer to incom] 


lete perio ] 


it is obvious that they are estimates, and it is important to 


know how they have been arrived at. The article places t 


A 


total American tax bill at $2214 billion for 1942, an amount 
which includes state and local government levies as well 


federal revenue. The comparable British figure is put at $7.9 


billion,* which appears to be a serious underestimate. 1 


official British estimate for national revenue in the current 


year is $7,145,440,000, but to this must be added local 


p! 
erty taxes or “‘rates.”” The Washington Review does not 
any separate figure for rates, but simple subtraction indi 


that it has allowed $755 million or £188% million. I can d 


cover no authority for this estimate. The latest available fig 
ures indicate an annual rate bill for England i W 
alone of about £200 million, a sharp increase o { total 


1 
' 


for tl! 


by the cost of air-raid protection, much of which falls on the 


local authorities. I have been unable to obtain a recent figure 


1¢ years just before the war which is part 


for Scotland, but allowing for a modest expansion of the 


1937-38 total of £2014 million, an estimate of £22 million 


* All conversions from pounds sterling are at the rate adopted 
the Washington Review: £ equals %4 
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this ficure and I know of none, official o 
ould be. Of co national income 1s a 
i concey thie of \ 1 for an 
I 

videly according to definition. But for it 
mate of United States national income—$ 
irrent year—the Review clearly relies on 
oO! total mcon | cI O | l he 
Bui An estimate of B national in 
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Anglophobe isolationists who are assiduously spreadi: 


t tl 





rat Britain is ask 





aganda to the effe 





from us than from its own people. This article 
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tne realy amazing thing 


n of national importance 


such an inexcusably mi 
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In the Wind . 


DIVISION OF OPINION has developed t Fe 

4 ui 

American Civil Liberties Union over the « 
which the union shall fight for full political rights | : 
to tl 


diers. Norman Thomas and several others want to « 


the r ht of soldiers ¢ 1] themsel) the Pp 
tne FILhNt OF Oidl 5 to address themselves to the ! 


tt ‘ r for on nol; - tha ryt , of ' 
tters OF foreign policy * the Opposing grou] 


itary Cases. c 


SOME NEW YORK Democrats have 


Tammany Hall and use the 


started a 
ground it e. It 
al d 


of the building would go a long way toward remo t » Littl 


to tear down 


on for a parking lot. They feel that the physic 


Tamm. 


iny'’s influence on the party. Mfr ( 


| } 
taxen an ad i 


A HEARST PAPER has finally 


Kane In the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner t! 
Theater advertised a showing of the Orson Wel 
follow Big Screen Attraction! See It from the B 


12:20: 2:45: 5:15: 7:40: 10:00.” That was the c 


NEW ENTRY VISAS for this country require aj pri 
to tell whether they are “Negro, Chinese, Japanese, H 


or White.” ~— 


MAGAZINE has rejected an 
Davies in ted 


h E. 


| i. ee 
said that the Soviet Union's 1 


lohn Dewey answering one by Josey 


} 


SAaOI 


1 ’ “ ] rs 
to Hitler was made possible by the purging of pro-N SUT 


f 
the M« 





1 
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A | 
ie former AmDas 

, oi Tr 
scOW trials. ne 


THE KU KLUX KLAN is currently distributing reprints of 


a series of articles on The International Jew which ay 


originally in Henry Ford's Dearborn Inde pend 

same time a recent issue of the Fiery Cross, official Klan | 
says “the Klan is flattered” because the Jewish War V« , 
“have followed the lead of the Klan in adopting it 
Unity and Victory.” si 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR still 1 t] 


standing head in its advertising columns: “Where to go for 
All that appears be : 
an advertisement for the Primrose Tea Rooms in Lon 


luncheon, tea, dinner in Europe.” 
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Clinics for Little Business 


OW much luck the OPM is going to have putting 
the little boys to work on the big job of defense 
I don’t know. I doubt that Floyd B. Odlum, who 

g red, white, and blue railroad trains to defense- 
tion clinics in big and little towns, has any idea 
successful he is going to be in spreading the big 

to the little firms. The red, white, and blue trains 
down the tracks will not as surely spread the 

I think, as they will dramatize the size and shape 
gness in the United States. Defense Authority is 
ly mobilizing the country; it is also adding to our 
ige of the country—and to the OPM’s knowl- 
It is not only showing how big is Big Industry; 

1 even more interestingly, it is indicating how 
Little Industry still is, and what is happening to it. 
Odlum gave us a rough idea of the size of his job, 
Big Industry, too, when he referred recently to 

six companies holding 75 per cent of the major 
contracts, which he hoped they would share with 
mpanies around them. Actually, his job does not 

h involve billions of dollars as thousands of peo- 
m the man running the shop in the shed to the 
rise which erects its steel-wire fences around half 
It is easier to sce the big enterprise. Somehow 

we think about American industry we have in our 

a picture of Ford’s plants, of the huge furnaces of 

1 States Steel, of the walls around the sprawling 





ft plants and the shipyards. And that is American 
try as both Hitler and Churchill sce it, as the army 
navy and the OPM count upon it. But American 

ry is also—as the Congressmen heard from their 
nts and the OPM heard from the Congressmen 
cthing widespread and small. Indeed, statisticians 
hington, checked by experts at the University of 
igo, have just finished a new consideration of in- 
which contemplates the fact that of the 185,000 
facturing or production units in the country, 135,- 
ploy twenty persons or fewer. But this 73 per cent 
the plants employs only 6 to 7 per cent of the labor 
vhat is more important to defense, uses only about 
ent of our supply of strategic materials. Even all 
ints employing up to fifty people would consume 
than 10 per cent of the materials and employ less 





fifth of the labor. I don’t know where Big In- 





begins above that; maybe not until we get to the 







ix Companies with the 75 per cent of the contracts 






A Native at_L aege 


BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


which Mr. Odlum hopes ther will share by sublettin 

This Little Industry is strange. My own statistical de- 
partment is based entirely on the “World Almanac,” but 
if its figures are not too out of date they show that the 
average manufacturing plant in terms of personnel ts 
bigger in Mississippi than in New York They show that 
mass-production Michigan has the biggest average units, 
but that they employ only 117 men 
Ford and General Motors helping to push up that aver- 
age. In South Dakota the average number of workers 
per manufacturing plant ts only a little more than ten. 
The average plant in South Car lina has about three 
times as many employees as the averag plant in New 
] 


lc Who 


Wi 


York. I am one of the possibl 


y sentimental peo] 
believe that in little enterprise is a good deal of liberty’s 
strength. Such strength is not flourishing in defense, as 
the need for Mr. Odlum’s clinics indicates. 

These little industries, up the stairs in the cities and 
on the spur tracks by the freight depots in the littl 
towns, have no monopoly on virtue. Some of the worst 
industrial tyrants are in the smallest plants. A good many 
little shops are sweatshops, too. But it could undoubt 
edly be shown that in many ways bigness has meant 
more and better goods. There is something tragic about 
the necessity for those production clinics for little plants. 
Clinic is a word we have reserved for the sick, and so 
far Big Industry has got the contracts and Little Industry 
is getting the clinics. 

It is, of course, not the business of Mr. Odlum, as 
director of the contract-distribution division of the OPM, 
to alter any already established patterns in America. 
After all, this defense emphasis on bigness came undet 
the New Deal. Odlum’s job is to spread the work to in- 
crease production and also to prevent priority shut-downs 
from creating economic hardships and political difficul- 


ties within this producing America. His bright-colored 


trains run through a problem which began before defense, 
which will outlast defense, and which, after it, will be 
important still in terms of the survival of democracy. 
His production clinics may prevent the economic mal- 
nutrition of many little industries. He may add more 
men and machines to the defense effort. But it will take 
more than red, white, and blue trains to halt the new 
impetus which defense has given to bigness in the United 
States. If bigness keeps on growing we shall have to in- 
vent a bigger word for big. If it keeps on, we may defeat 


totalitarianism and get something just as total for the 


enterprising little man. 
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wit ta ’ 
\ t Si I 
I It ii if 
It is for you 
In red WV hh fire we ] ive ¢ ert use of the « 
" 
ception to end-stopped line 
i I 
And st Poi tae +} b the « f 
with fire 
Be Of ail the embodied cl ix with unforced 
1 , 
caden In tl ony out 
T} + P d f ¢} KI = 
That sces the birds in flock 
~ Ow to the wind 
\ 1 } 
Wi t pl s the ear, the best way to 


is to let it sound forth unhindered. This Miss B 
done with a W. H. Auden progression, Evening it 
tarium; with G. M. Hopkins in Feuer-Nacht; Ezr 
Pury; W. B. Yeats in Betrothed 
where; W. C. Williams in Zone; all through 


in [The Slee pin 


u for its coldne , 

What of the implications? For mortal ra 
injury are there or are there not medicines? Jol 
insisted that we dare not let ourselves be snared 
hatefulne to do this would be to take our own life. I 
let us say through our genecrosity—if we consent to 
on our tllusions and others’ absence of illusion, t 
the fact that “no fine body ever can be meat an 
anyone s it true that pain will exchang 5 rl 
ome servant instead of master? Or ts it met Lc 

r ri pe 1t10Nn 

| se \ ho h ( ed to kno mo 
f that t ic of ¢ rnity is a small | t of 
tol iW ao wrol! that may bound 
abound. We 1 1 no told that life is never 
free ire ouble nd that th i! no ibstit 
dead: but it 1. fact as well as 1 tery that wv 
pow that hand: Ip is proficiency, that the scar 1s a ¢ 


tial. that indignation ts no adversary for gratitude, o: 
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A History of Law 


THE OUEST FOR LAW. By William Seagle. A 
Knopf $‘ 


N THIS streamlined history of law the author ha 
se 


taken to trace in colloquial language the develo; Ut 


law and legal institutions from their appearance 1n p! 


‘ 


hal society to their modern manifestat: 








= wnt 1 nm of toda ‘ 
ty} L ! Uisdliie 4 Vudy in < 
\ which } find tor ¢ br de, 
y of wh 1 fic Sa 5S IO Lie re iown 
I law id! f { yf n to 
; 
zed officiald ( I } 
ient law 
, — 
ot law that the a iblish 
nd the ma ( Or W li } ¢ 
1 1 
n economic, social, 1 1 rl sy ind 
incidental character s tha ret 14 
I yd by \ hy 1S in ni ed. J 
| il of the law o ) of hun 
O I n y Espo! ( t! 
I 
e is a modified com of property, ] 
s 
| } ‘ 1 1 
organization, and a s\ n OF seit ip 
t ) mre ft 1 ' wey clitrot 
on af some > of primitive arbitration 
I 
the origin of courts. The archaic ts typi lo 
] 
of slavery and feudalism, of societies that d 
; ‘ 
100ds from i e, early handicrafts, and 
ba } ee i ‘ 
Is cn ict¢ €d by a monopoly oO IO e 
, 
private | operty the beginnings of courts, with 
pas ae sy — 
joments—a procedure which, while formalized, 


ed to some form of trial by ordeal and in which 


lative absence of writing and no lawyers. Greek 


in law seem to furnish the transition from archaic 


illed mature law, the distinguishing characteris- 
lect Hy a = 
h are capitalistic society, formal | leadings, obje 


ited by and administered by lawyers, highly 
dependent courts guided by evidence based on 


1 ‘ lay ” >» tu > 
y jaw, and tne rise Of na ural law, laisse uve, 


m of the judicial duel by which litigation is con 
i 
neral, receives critical attention. ne autnor re 


king courts to act as general administrators, on 


identally establishing principles and policy for 


of Thurman Arnold's criticism of trial by combat, 


yenizes that the modern encroachment of the state on 


vity entails handicaps to the rule of law, the 


4 1 
s, the rights of the individual. Liberalism ha 


ontent but not its goal in endeavoring to advance 


] } 


interests of both individual and soci ty Although 


] ] ] } > 
nt critic of Cay italism, the author con edes that the 
, weal Ban e ] ate rene 
of economic freedom, civil liberty, democratic forms 


ial values we now extol is an incident of the 
of capitalism, controlled against ibuse by constant 
nd economic pressures. Judicial review, somewhat 
is a tribute to American poli # for it acts as a 
nce to per sonalized government, always struggling 
ination. Judicial supremacy is a half-truth, and always 
eral | 

it distinguishes the present work is the broad perspe 
ocial outlook, and the comparative upproach by and 


yhenomenon. 


h the institutional development of society in its 


il manifestations is judged, appraised, and criticize d 
thor lays under contribution the best researches of the 
lo "ISTS, SOC iologt sts, law} rs, an | legal historians 
in the English-speaking world but on the Continent 
|. In the light of that important service, which has 


t the stream of history to the cognizance of lawyer 


man alike, certain breath-taking generalizations and 


reviewer's challenges to particular premises, inferences, 
& ] , 
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and conclusions may be left aside. But it should be 


Roscoe Pound is not 


(p. 


long 


merely eminent as a legal 
contribut 
the 


393), numerous 


Majority 


aS witness, among 


criticism of the Report” ot 
rocedure 


Bar A 
EDWIN BoOR¢ 


General’s committee on administrative P | 
in the American 


Journal. 


current (November ) 


‘Propagandist for Humanity” 


CLARENCE DARROW FOR THE DEFENSE. By }; 
Stone. Doul a Doran and Company. $ 
RVING STONE, » has a tendency paint 
acters in bright spared the brus! 


col lor 5. has not 
} 
I 


life of Clarence Darrow, but he stays within boun 


} ater a +] r | 
documented, even brilliantly written, the book r« 


1 
} 


has the impact of a 


¢ hit 


adventure story but 


ment. Perhay the eight hour day, the right ot 

; ; 
strike Or unions to organize, the anti-evolution 

1 P } 1 
prohibition seem academic issues now, but ut . 


prodding they live again. 
In writing this book Stone has weighted the 
fully. His emphasis is on Darrow the advocate 


However, he 
Darr 


| 
causes rather than on Darrow the man 


factual and ance otal material abo 


enough 
} | ) 

ground, his personal and domestic life, 

| 7 1 


understandable portrait, even though it 1s a little | 


than it might be 
Clarence Darrow was born in Kinsman, Ohi 
His father was a bookish furniture-maker much 1 


ested in books than in furniture. He taught the young ¢ 


ence three things that influenced all his future actior 
an almost fanatical belief in t 


and sympathy for the under-dog. 


of books and learning, 


When Darrow moved to Chicago in 1887 he w 
a country lawyer with a flair for debating. At that 
sound of four human necks being broken by the 


still fresh in the ears of the people. It was the after 


the Haymarket riots. The spirit of revolt was sm 


Darrow smelled the smoke and couldn't stay away 


fire. Henry George and his system, socialism, anarch: 


love, and other “‘isms’’ were attracting the attention oi 


It was an era of talk, and Darrow was tl 


intellectuals. 
silent. In fact, he spent more time lecturing and d 
e, and his oratorical pr 


the leadin: 


han he did in his law offic 
brought him into contact with many of 
sonages of Chicago. One of them was John Peter Alt 
who liked Darrow on sight and soon got him a job 11 
city law department, which eventually led to Darrow 


pointment as general counsel for the Chicago and N 


western Railway. For a few years he was content, 


eemed as if he might become a successful corporation 1a‘ 


nR 


seven years | 


but Eugene Debs was arrested for leading the Ameri 
way Union strike, and Darrow, then thirty 


gave up his lush 
célébre. 
In this trial Darrow originated a pattern of procedur 


was simplicity itself. Instead defending the accused 


r 


aitacked the law itself, 


The NATION 


job to defend Debs. It was his first cau 


showing it to be archaic and unjus 
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plan was to put the plaintiff on trial and show story, introduces the chara y Of 
victim was the defendant, and as Stone points course the leading man is always Darrow. and regat ‘ 
ing the various important trials in Darrow’s the script he never fails to give a great perform 
w used this method or a variation of it in almost Although Darrow was a bohemian in h 

;. The only time he came a cropper was in his his thinking he was always old-fashioned. He was the t 

the McNamara brothers in the dynamiting of the small-town agnos Wen oson} of t 

; Times Building. Darrow was tired and sick at same stripe as Thoreau. He h 1 { 1a t 
vanted no part in the case, but Samuel Gompers as large as his huge body. Someor 
yn him and Darrow reluctantly gave in, to dis- dist for hun It is a fitting ef 


ionths later that the McNamara brothers had 


ot a series of terrorists 


ronted with the prol len 


nd earned the epithet 


nself was indicted and tried on a charge of jury- 


e of his participation in th 


juitted, he left Los Angeles broken in health 


t 


1 Oi 


i 


For the first time 


a defense in which 


t his heart. He had the McNamara brothers The Dan 


raitor’’ from organized 


MARTHA GR 
GRAPH 


Sloan, and 


> case, and although 


ce in Photographs 


AHAM: SIXTEEN DANCES IN PHOTO 
SEQUENCE. By Barbara Morgan. Duell, 


Pearce $6 


tion. He returned to ¢ hicago and had to start all HOTOGRAPHING i dance ts like photo ral hing th 
was some years before his natura! ability over- closing of a door. You can photo ‘raph a door when 3st 
yma attached to his name. That was in 1911. is Open, when it ts partially closed, and when it is closed, 

ed another labor murder case but you cannot photograph it while it is being closed. A 
the most interesting portions of the book are those dan <. unfolding in time and in space, exists in transition, 
th the trials. Stone discusses in detail the cases of A dance photogr iph records only an arrested fraction of this 
itters’ Union in Oshkosh, of John Mitchell and transition and cannot therefore reproduce a choreographic 

1 Mine Workers, of Big Bill Haywood and the pattern. While spatial relationships exist both in the dance 
Federation of Miners, of Loeb and Leopold; the and in photography, the factors which determine them are 
Dayton, Tennessee; the defense of Dr. Sweet, qualitatively different. The temporal design of a dance finds 

ind the Massey case in Hawaii. Stone has orig- no equivalent in the photograph, just as the textural differ 
effective method. He treats them as though he entiations of light and dark masses and the accents and 
tor of a play. He sets the scene, explains the rhythm of light, which are the essence of photography, find 
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“We all came from some- 
where: from many lands, 
That was the Passage Here. 
Now we've got to go back, 
This is the Passage Back. 
We've gotto taketo Europe 
our American revolution, 
our accumulated American 
Experience.” So writes the 
author of My America, The 
Native’s Return and From 
Many Lands concerning 
this cone rele, dramatic SU R- 
gestion for defeating the 
anti-democratic forces. 





written to start a fire” 











V FOR VISION as well as V for Victory” 


water mus, N.Y. Herald Trib- 
une: ‘A book written to start a fire. 
A real idea, clothed by Mr. Adamic’s 
wide knowledge and sensitive aware- 
ness, in the flesh of actual men and 
women as they actually live and feel 
and dream in this vast complex of 
American democracy. Many must al- 
ready believe that unless this general 
concept can be infused into Amer- 
ican thought and policy, the great- 
est of the great opportunities our 
time presents will slip irretrievably 
through our hands.” 


TWO-WAY 





by LOUIS ADAMIC 


SYDNEY JUSTIN HARRIS, C/)icago 
News: “Its basic point ts simple, dra- 
matic and bound to capture the imag- 
ination of every democratic thinker 
in the country.” 


SAMUEL GRAFTON, N.Y’. Post: “The 
idea is one of the very few that burst 
the bonds of more or less disguised 
imitation of Nazi techniques ; it 1S 
not a copy of a Nazi method, edited 
for democracy, but sheerly and com- 
pletely democratic. 
Let's make it a move- 
ment.” 
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490 
no equivalents in the dance. Thus a photograph of a dance 
is primarily a photograph and only secondarily an evocation 
of a dance 

Yet despite the fact that Miss Morgan, in attempting to 
record dances in photographs, has undertaken an apparently 
le task, she has achieved a measure of success. Her 


, 
book about Martha Graham consists, as books about 


impossil 
dance rs 


should, of many photographs and few words. In a series ot 


ome 140 photographs, most of which are mediocre, a few 
excellent, and a handful brilliant, she has presented what 
he cor lers the focal po ot en of Martha Graham's 
most important dances. By a wise selection of successive 


P 
fractional seconds Miss Morgan actually evokes, for pe ple 


who already know them, many of the dances photogray hed 


Ihe very weaknesses of Martha Graham's style render her 
dances peculiarly photogenic. Her compositions are generally 
characterized by a spast! quality resulting from a lack of 


modulation and of transition between the arrested, explosive 
gestures that constitute the focal points of her dances. Thus 
the impact of Graham's dances is produced by momentarily 
static positions rather than by transitional sequences For 


example, the high-points of ‘Frontier.’ of which this book 


contains some remarkable photographs, are the opening and 
closing sections, which consist of a series of held positions, 
while the middle section of the dance, which moves through 
space, lacks significance. In photographing this dance Miss 


Morgan concentrated on the opening and closing positions, 
. vo Vee ! 
lareely eliminating the intermediary and least memorable 


section. There are two excellent photographs of ‘“Lamenta- 
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tion,’ one of Graham's best dances in an early |y- 


but the picture of superimposed photograp! ; of ¢ _ 
, ? 7 

dance reveals the type of false mysticism of v7; eT 

: . God S 


Graham herself is too often guilty—thoug! 


enough, not in the particular dance where the « 
it. The exquisite torso study of “Exstasis’” is by { 
photograph in the book; its excellence does not ive 
its faithfulness as a record, but rather from thx 
dance 

In devoting a book of photographs to Ma: G: Xs itis! 
Miss Morgan has focused her camera on the « f mav be 
of that cult of the occult where, because practi nothing that, but 
ever happens, the turn of the screw has the reper = La 
a bombshell, the flick of a wrist the impact 


I 
Although the 


book has obviously been prepared 
of loving de 


lication, it unwittingly reveals the { 


as the virtues of that small, tense figure which 
good ten years, dominated the waste land of t! 
dance. But the revelation of inadequacies will hard 
Miss Graham's admirers, who will find in the boo! 
what they seek—substantiation of their belief in her gr on 
ness. The book, which is beautifully printed, contains \ 

able biographical data, an account of Graham's developmer y du 
as an artist, and a complete listing of all her works hegir 
with 1926. For admirers of Miss Graham’s art. it i 

able record and reference work. To those who remain haff 
bored, or irritated by America’s allegedly er 

Miss Morgan's work will appear a colossal mon t 
pletely out of proportion to the object of its dedi 


VIRGINIA MISHNUN 


Milton as Political Thinker 
MILTON IN THE PURITAN REVOLUTION. By Don ¥ 
Wolfe. Thomas Nelson and Sons. $4. 


HIS volume doe not attempt a critical eva N 


Milton's poetry, nor does it make the dubious effort: f 





read topical meanings into the poems. The author 
with the clear intention to weigh Milton as a 
political thinker, and he achieves his purpose with 1 
success. He examines only those works in which Milton dea 
with ideas of toleration, religious freedom, democracy, and 
liberty of expression. His analysis of Milton’s vicws, base¢ 
on broad learning and a philosophic grasp of the principle 
involved, reaches the sound conclusion that Milton was aaa 
consistent advocate of freedom of worship, of toleration o® , 1 
dissent, of a free press, and of political democracy. Thoug v n 
his advocacy of all these ideas was not equally clear anc 
comprehensive, he was a pioneer in the formulatios 
principles upon which modern democratic society re 
Milton's position as a political thinker is made clearer, a! ormed 
the value of the book is greatly enhanced, by Dr Wolf 
thorough presentation of the contemporary background 


ideas and his extensive reference to the other im 


theorists and reformers, such as Overton, Roger Willian ge? 







Lilburne, Walwyn, and Winstanley. The volume ts 4 sig 
nificant contribution not only to our knowledge of Multos 
DONALD A. ROBERIS 





but also to the history of ideas. 
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God’s Plenty 


HAS sometimes been objected that 
al modern play doesn’t really 
audience its money's worth, 


[| talk in prose, one drawing- 
f ind half a dozen ordinary people 
Dio- 


enough to constitute theater in 


street clothes just aren’t 


factory sense of the word. There 
something in the objection at 
t it can hardly be raised against 
Land Is Bright,’ which George 
n and Edna Ferber have put to 
ith their usual lavish expendi- 
itrical effects and which Max 

a fine dis- 


of the cost at the Music Box 


' 


r. It may be only prose, but it is 
rt of prose one hears 
s; there may be only one draw- 
n, but it is redecorated twice, 
t a drawing-room it is, espe- 
ring the nineties when the wife 


w robber baron has just been 
elf go. As for action, well, 
ld hardly ‘ 


1 bia si 


— ; 1 
isk for more even with 
1 


renerations which the authors 
} 


, 
remseives for s ope. 


pe 
;. Generations rise and fall, er: 
y to era, millions are made and 
nd there are more degenera- 

enerations, 


ie-light, and 


conversions, SCeC- 


t] turnings-over-of- 
es than I remember in any three 
my experience. 

illy everything moves 


pr tty 


veen acts as well as during their 
l'o take one example of a dozen, 
iwhter, Linda, whom one saw at 
1 of the second act in a terrible 
h a gangster with whom she had 
mmy ina speakeasy, turns up in 
II as the efficient co-manager of a 
eding farm in the West. Or, to 
ther, we have hardly got her 


fixed in our minds as a playboy 


> appears transformed by a rood 


into the mainstay of the family’s 


| affairs; and we have hardly got 


1 as that when, lo and behold, 


rusty old codger turning the re- 


‘d Linda away from the house on 
entieth birthday but ready a few 


s later to stop Swe 


ind to perform a gratifying but 


ring at the gov- 


improbable right-about-face when 
ht of a victim of 


him that 


Nazi tortures 


there is someth nz 


ides holding on to one’s own. 


Yet either in spite of or because of 
all this and a very great deal more, ‘The 
Land Is Bright’ deserves to be called a 
darn good show, even if one 
to apply any solemn phrase of 
critical approval. In the first place 


more 


though it may sound in description a 
little like “The American Way,” it is 
actually very different indeed 
geant was so loosely constructe: 
sprawling that it was hardly written at 
all. “The Land Is Brig! 


hand, is both written and constructed 


it,” on the other 


within an inch of its life, and is so 
efficient in its dramaturgy that, contrary 
to all probability, it not 


to get all its inci 


seer thi little 
g lents within very little 

nore than normal pnlavine-time bit 

nore than normal playing-time but actu 


ally succeeds in tying them together in 
such a way that some sort of compact- 
ness and unity is achieved. It is also 
complete with theme and thesis—that 
the era of exploitation and easy riches 


is over, the era of facing social responst- 


who has never done more than turn out 
his little columns on time 
what to say in the presence of so much 
energy, so much 
much admirable intention. Much the 
same thing must be said of the acting, 
which may not have mu 
ing or much poetic insight, which may 
indeed be a bit on the obvious and 
brassy side, | 


else about the writing and prod ction, 


ut which ts, like everyt 


ief lear-c it, ane 
Perhaps one had better 


‘ 


tremendously efficient, 
workman-like. 
just repeat: The Land Is Bright’ is a 
darn good show. Here is God's plenty 


in action, color, and “significance.” If 


it were a movie it would be cal] 


epic’; if it were a novel, the flap on 


ed “an 


the dust jacket would infallibly describe 
it as “panoramic in sweep’’; as a play 
it is indubitably ‘‘a hit.” The last isn’t 
criticism or even description, but per- 
| 


haps it is, nevertheless, the most impor- 


tant thing to say. 
There is, if possible, even less do bt 
about the success of “Blithe Spirit,” the 


Coward 


just unveiled on the stage of the Mo- 


“improbable farce’ by Noel 


rosco Theater; and at the risk of scem- 
ing frivolous I am frank to confess that 
I Jike this latter with a good many fewer 
reservations. In fact, I might as well 
rdmit that I have no reservations at all, 
and that “Blithe Spir 


only one of the very happiest of its 
author’s entertainments but as_ thor 
oughly delightful a bit of nonsense as 


one is likely to see. In the past I have 
| 


not always been as enthusiastic about 





Coward, 


however, seems to get bette: 


ind better—much surer in taste as di 
tinguished from chic and much su 
ee ear ok } 
sO 1n the art of istaining an 1dea o 


a mood through the three acts necessa: 
to round out an evening. It would 
difficult as well as unfair to try to sa 
» Spirit” is about, and I wi 
1an that it concert 


itself with a moderately gay young man 


who inadvertently gets the spirit of h 

first wife materialized in the home o 

his second, with resulting complication 
1 7 ‘ } 1 

which are never expect always funr 


ers who seemed happier to 
their parts than Peggy Wood, Clifto 


Webb, Mildred Nat 


lish newcomer named Leonora Corbett 


dot . = oO peri tly Lhe | ilo 

witty and the action funny; what count 
even more is the fact that the right tone 
is struck at the rise of the curtain 
nd during the whole time that it is uy 


Dr. Johnson once said that the person 
comedic 
acted exactly as such people would un- 
doubtedly have acted if they 
Much the 


Cow ird's cho tly spouse and 


had ever 
existed same might be said 
for Mr. 


illing hosts 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


FILMS 


HE nostalgic reminiscences of an 
aging miner driven from his home 


roaching slag heap 
destroyed the lovely Welsh valley of his 


childhood memories were recounted by 
Richard Llewellyn in his novel “How 
Green Was My Valley.”’ A screen ve 

sion of such a book is a bold project 


} ! 
but Darry! 
John Ford as director have succeeded 


in capturing to a remarkable degree th 


I ri i ( th en. 
I t irul { t ] eed 
1 let n air of r the highly 
| of the I ind the 
} ¢ an 
( humor 
} al 
Lhe { ( in 
I een 
( of a d 
ef \ 
) 
{ | r 
own 
| pre ; 
I i ( t | e 
{ \ lt of 
I 2) if oO 
( Cl ( r ) j Mi M 
| onwen and \ \ i ot 
the hi il | h ¢ 
I Cl { } l 
| too good to true 
| cn ( l to [ | le 
foo much ! 1 
d formless to ai ry degree, 
1 many of tl d ify ‘ 1 C1 
ofr t I | 1 thro ) awav 
1 in ‘ of the 
I I ‘ nio [ { V2 ! f ed 
‘ 1 CO } ‘ il 
pre ( Oo ex i ( ma 
t t t [ il 
[ CO 1 h l 
mit ! I Mr 
( hyd ou I s of God. Nev 
this is a tl til 
Pp! of { 1 { til ntiy d. Pp r 
irly 1) ld ¢ Sara All rd 
1 Roddy McDowal 1] is som 
fine su by a W ) nd onl 
( [ € th 
o th ( nil 
ould ( tO ll 
ul lh dat d ae i that 
! t La ICS 
| { wh 
ould f to | ot 
Riiiin 2) i! ¢ old | y } ( d [ ) 
( of two rather 
) e « oO th yy 
i 
1. But for 
P “ , th 
| t I 
{ ‘ } d { ol 
* < 
ld I here 
an 
i 4) 
I | idl 
Ida I n 
| | Id 


lO resempinyv boles of cotton han 's 
. _ ‘ al } y r 
perpetually in the air, and the general 
impression ts of an antediluvian swamp. 
The Americ will probably 


1 


an pul Lic 


equire more than a film like “One Day 
the Soviet Union,’’ and the unctuous 


urances of Quentin Reynolds, to con- 
them that, as Mr. Reynolds pro- 


ums in his commentary, the Russians 

ire people like us.”’ Poorly constructed 
ind phx i 1, this pi ire is a bad 
[ l rO} [ la I ractors d 

| na rou! ls have ceé ed 

» be wor in this country, and the 
the picture takes in the cultural 

nd ientific deve loy ments of Soviet 
Russia seems very naive when accom- 
d by an invitation to compare them 
with American achievements. Despite 
ny statements to the contrary, most 


people are convinced that the Russians 
are human beings and would be more 
interested in an explanation of their way 
of lite than in assurances that they are 


ANTHONY BOWER 


RECORDS 


MONG Columbia’s November re- 
leases 1s Bach’s Partita No. 5 for 


1 
lavier, one of the duller WOrkSs, but an 


occasion for Gieseking’s characteristic 
us delicacy and continuity of phras- 
(Set X-208, $2.50). And then 


“Espana,” in a 
rilliant performance by Beecham with 
the London Philharmonic that is ex- 

| 71250-D, $1), but 
on my copy that did not 


ve clean sound with steel needles until 


[ had used a chromium needle to get rid 

of the al ive debris. And some of the 

rfaces on other orchestt I re ords had 
fault 


These other orchestral releases com- 
prise Strauss’s “Don Juan,” with it fast 
passages rushed, its slow ones inflated 
ed by Reiner’s performance 
with the Pittsburgh Symphony (Set 
X-190, $2.50); Schumann's Symphony 
movement dragged and 
entimentalized, its other movements 
ff and heavy in Stock’s performance 
ith the Chicago Symphony (Sct 475 


$3.50): Dvorak's Slavonic Dances Nos 
1 and enial, relaxed musi but 
tautly unrelaxed as performed by Mitro 
poulos with the Minneapolis Symphony 


(11645-D, $1); Prokofiev's ‘Peter and 
ith Basil Rathbone as the 
narrator, and Stokowsk1, conducting his 
Youth Orchestra, fussing with the 
temp nd sonoritics of music. that 

ld be played very simply (Set 477, 








$3.50); Ravel’s “La Valse,” in 
graceless performance by Barbi: 
the New York Philharmonic-Sy 
(Set X-207, $2.50): the Per ian | 
from Mussorgsky’s “Kh 
played by Barlo 
the Columbia Broadcasting Sym 
(17286-D, $.75); the Ride 
Valkyries and the Prelude to Act 


lee ] 
iC even ies 


acceptably 


“Lohengrin,” mac 


than they are by Reiner 


ances with the Pittsburgh S 
(11644-D, $1). (The set of 
ski's performance of Tc! 


“Romeo and Juliet’? with the ( 
Orchestra has not yet arrived.) 

If one does as Columbia’ 
ments say one may do, and p! 
ngs on a_ wide-range 
with treble-control turned uy 
to the point to which it is turne 
the Beecham recording—the 


either hollow and nasal or ex 





y ear-piercing. If one take 
recordings that represent Colun 
periment of intensifying the t 
that enough will remain when 
turn down the treble-control to 
nate scratch—if, that is, one plays 
with the treble-contro!l turned 
below the position for the B 
cording—the sound is mor 
to the ear; but even then at it 
in the Prokofiev, Dvorak, and Scl 
recordings—it is not deep and 
] 


and warm in the way the sound of 


Beecham recording is: and tl 
of the “Don Juan” and “Lohe: 
especially thin and flat, that of t 
of the Valkyries is muffled, and t 
the ‘“‘Khovantchina’”’ remains hi 
nasal. After the fine recording of 
ler’s First Symphony these are a 
disappointment, indicating that C 
bia has not yet worked out a cor 
tion of equipment and te hni 
will consistently give good result: 
results of its attempts at innovatior 


} 
; 


ing the past year lead me to t 


that the public would be better 
Columbia were content to do 


English Columbia does to pro 
cordings as fine as those of Be 
performance, and then to let the r 


buyer decide whether to get t 
1 


benefit of the recording by p! 


control up, or to sacrifice some 0! 


richness by turning the treb! 
down to eliminate scratch, or to 
by playing the recording on a 
small or large, of limited rang: 
But recent experiences with 


cordines that have been coming ! 


have raised in my mind the <« 


The NATI YN 


ré 


ral 
on a wide-range machine with tr 








better off with a 


1 Magnavox 
The works 
Die Fledermau 
the 
’ waltzes 


rt + 


SCT V cil 

1a Philharmonic 

fourth by Szell with the 
ilharmonic. And on this large 
of limited ra (limited by 
kup-head on the Garrard 
recorded 

But last 


set from, Victor 


nge 


sound 
week I 
and played 
range Scott with Audax 
on which some 
sounded a little 
and nasal 
a person who pay 
i first high-fidelity 


1 sensitive Audax or Brush 


pinched 
. 1 


$a Ee 


igl 
rate ma- 
will bring out impressively 
of the best European 
the Beect 
rtwanglers, 
is paying that pri 
iat will bring out jus 


and othe 


machine 
1 will produce less 
th the Beechams, Furtwinglers, 
Stokowskis but more agree- 
ts with the poorer recordings. 
on this idea I heard the 9-tube 
x ($237.50 in 


$247.50 in 


the Contem- 
the Regency 
both with Seeburg record- 
with pleasant sound of mod- 
er; the 11-tube Regency Con- 
ch inger, $315 
with sound that 
and the 

($350 


} sound 


) with Seebur fy 


er changer), 


id more spacious; 


speaker Belvedere 
bster changer), witl 
h greater power, body, and 
[he model 55 I 


12-tube chassis in the Re- 


mentioned 
phony cabinet with Garrard 

These | with the 
ind the Seeburg and Webster 
ped with crystal pickup heads 


come only 
i 


e played with either a special 
jewel point or with a metal 
recommend using the metal 

he Victor chromium. An FM 
be added for $50 more. 


B. H. HAGGIN 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 


I ’ ? f d aicine By 
Whittlesey House. $3. 
imals Are in ( Written and 
Hoffmeister. Greenberg. $2.50. 
Dakar: Outpost of Two Hemtspheres. By 
Emil Lengyel. Random House 
Our Singing Country. A Second 
Ballads and Folk Songs 
lected and Compiled by 
ind Alan Lomax. Macmillar 
The Novel and Society: . 


Gray 


Drawn by 


$2 
Volun e of 


American Col- 


Appleton-Century 

Atrocity Propaga 
Morgan Read. Yal 

Grand Strateey. By H. / reeaunt 
Geoffrey West. Crowell. $ 

Doctor Wood: Modern Wizard « 
ratory. By William Seabrook. 
Brace. $3.75. 

The Charles. By 
Farrar and Rinehart 

Journey 4 or Marevaret 
court, Brace. $2.50 
! By Blanche Colton 

ippine 50 

12 Million Black Voices: A Folk 
the Negro in the United States 
Wright. Photo-Direction by 
kam. Viking. $3. 


James 
and 


f the Labo- 
Harcourt, 


Arthur Bernon Tourtellot. 


$2.50. 


By W. L. White. Har- 


Williams. 


History of 
By Richard 


Edwin Ross- 


The Undiscoverables 


{Continued from page 481] 


patrol sank out of sight into the deep 
hollow by the cliff corridors, the boys 
saw their father streak over the skyline, 
dark against the golden and pomegran- 
ate-hued feathers of cloud. The patrol 
did not come to the bushes. 
Nevertheless, the night did not end 
well. About midnight they were awak- 
ened by the dogs. Behind the ridge at 
the top of the pasture they heard rifle 
clapped a hand 
Brasi’s mouth and told him to lie 
He himself 
mand to the 


behind him as he mounted to the sky- 


shots. Carmelo over 


till, 
ome 


rose and whistled a 


dogs. The old bitch fell in 


He frunk,”’ he thought d 
yards to tl of him Cesare 
dered over the crest. Cesare 


notice of his 


Instant] 


He h 


soft cry 


gripped Carmelo’s heart ad not 


lhe ve d 


on his 


had b 


: 
forgotten the rifle shots but 


without question that his father, 


own hills 
into dang¢ 
lly enough 


¢ 

t 
1 1 1 
would probably shoot one another 


Si ( 


But 
ring 


erceiving his father’s stagg 
7 
bounded after 


now, P 

Carmelo him in 
terror, without listening 
C] The bitch 


from him as he ran 


gait 
to the direction 
of the st swerved away 


hut. Car 


leating of the 


to the 


terrified | 


Cesare had not gone 
melo heard the 
dogs. They 
Holy Virgin, 


Laying his hand 


goats, the barking of the 
were barking at father! 
what was happening ? 


upon his knife, Carmelo ran through 


the bushes without dodging or ducking. 
The 
against the hurdles in terror while the 
As he laid 
hands upon the hurdle top, a goat leaped 
over and struck him on the chest. He 
tried to seize it, but the terrified animal 
and he Iet it 


uproar of 


goats were dashing themsclves 


dogs raced round outside 


actually snapped at him 


bound away. The 
goats and barking dogs and his father’s 
wild yelling would surely attract Chies 

Suddenly Carmelo smelt blood, 
blood. And in that instant he heard t) 
blow of a knife. Shricking, he 


the hurdle and pitched headlong 


goat 


vaulte 

among 
ir shart 
k as h 


scared 


the frantically milling goats. Th 
small feet pounded over his ba 
lay. 


leap over him. 


The animals were too 


“God's body, God’s blood,” Cesare 


was yelling. He was killing the goats 





bors 
Ol Owl) 


great men of the 


towns who erned the people of the 
I I 


read-bearing land. His 


} 1 


his brother 
argument. 
his mothet 
1 
irmelo sn ok 
d and { 


se 
rolled 
Fouled earth. I 


to his fe 


crossed 
tow ird the pro ind, 
ering with the vast, curd! 
ed and property 
1, onions, 


} 1 
ives upon bread 


of maggots and chees 
with hatred for the treach- 
y. The father tried 
Carmelo was taking 
for one little 
1elo’s body stiff- 
man he 
voice 
; yet 
I g, no resentment. 
h Carmelo had taken could only 
son now knew that his 
ld not long be avoided 
SO 
nting me. They have 
on the hills 
I was climbing a wall 
inted an onion; a man 
id and cheese 


in that cl 


from Carmelo’s shoul- 
ind poke sharply. 
Have done 


You must drive the herd 
to the pastures at the head of the valley 
near Four Carob Farm. A man can move 
many wells of water 


there. There are 


there. There's no room here by the sea.” 


The N f 


You must 
1 ’ 
nshermen in the strait 


There's 


his father proudly. 
His voice trembled as he spo! 
“heoohin,”’ son. 
“Eh, good son that 
my heart. But put thy 
son.”” The boy obeyed and 
tears and threw himself upon 
Man and son kissed one 

} 


vently. The dogs began to 


e 
and there in the darkness a 
1S I 


must be going,” 
“Do as I told you and ha 
me and goat's flesh 
’ That the Fascisti 1 
nth the 
tha 
was wise. The town 
from the movement 
Cesare intended to keep in 
1s. But his father 


Therefore his sons wo 


is no com] 


lle princes, but who tool 


There was Nicolo of 
who had D¢ 


among 


Broken ‘Teeth, 


ide quickened Carn 

could steal Chiesa’s « 
have my knife, my 

Rossi's pistol 

wall with one has 
that I did!” 


will 


They will not 
Rossi to ittend to 
of them.” 

“"Iddu eé. It's 

claimed as they heard 
against the fallen hurdl 
1 few paces toward the cor! 
ped away 


i 
; To be CONLIN d next u 
L 





Confis 


Relief 


win strong support for the 
; 
tax on strictly war profits. 
I 
) { on war | ofits would 
position of the owners of 
» the increases of pay which 
I 
y to mect the increased cost 
It would also red the 
, : 
O pr veen the gov- 
; 
purchasing agents and the 
: } . ’ + 
mpanies making armaments, 
»vernment would get back all 


, ‘ 
d profit through taxes 


any- 

it would thus tend to reduce 
war materials 

the 6 per cent rate of profit 

fisured on a base of capital 
difficulties, both leg 1 


potn al d 
a fair and just ad- 


1 
In Making 


determination of the value 
tal base are tremendous, and 


1 serious objection to Secre- 


nthau’s proposal. 


ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 


Bills and Settlement 


It is true 


} 


as Carey McWil- 


’ 


id in his article on Americans 


a Country in The Nation of 


er 1, that eligibility for assist- 


ld be based on need, not resi- 


lowever, 


settlement laws are 





ups of micrar 
JACOB SIFGFRIED 


Brooklyn, N . November 3 


Governor Olson’s Example 
Dear 


of California 
] 


Sirs: Olson 


vehe- 


bert L 


rotested 


Governor Cul 

recently | 

mently to federal authorities, a Congr 

sional committee, and private defense 

companies about discrimination against 
To en 


mocracy 


Negroes in employment 


a 
] ] 


iphasize 
own devotion to d 


his ind 
tolerance, Governor Olson then ap 
pointed a Negro to be judge of the 
Los Angeles Municipal Court, the 


colored judge in 


I 
EDNA MITCHELL 


Sacramento, Cal., November 2 


, 


More in Sorrow 
Dear Sirs: lt 


attention that your In the Wind column 


h iS been } 


+ 


y9roucht to our 


igo referred in item 


to the Daily Worker. Our paper was 
said to be offering itself to labor as a 


1 
a week OF SO one 


national publicity organ in matters of 
national defense. The wording of the 
item was supercilious, and evi lently cal 
culated to inspire sneers 

We 


sort of 


and laughs. 


think your ition of that 


publ 
al disservice. It was not 


merely unfair to the Daily Worker 


sem a re 


1 
which has no such delusions of gran- 


deur respecting its influence. It 
intentioned, a 


was, 


however well blow at 
national defense 

Our 
possible way to an intensification of the 


defense effort 


idea is to contribute in every 


If material in your col- 





W—s ¢ 
gradual ymnversion to soctaliss O 
par 1 to an overnight switch fre wild 
cat trikes to ill-out-for-r ional! 1¢ 
fens ! lin ! ou iter rt | 
ie substitution of complaint th 
Co nunist pr ; toe 1} t rik i 
tion. Let hoj that, int pirit of 
Marx and |] Is, the Daly Worker 
will conti to publish letters from 
time to time abo ’ na hty 1 i 
EDITORS THI VATIO } 


Speaking of Chairs 
Under the title Where Do We 


porte { la t weck on new furt 


Mod 


Dear Sin 
Sit? I re 


ture at the Museu ern Art and 


mentioned, passim, the necessity of fur 
ther testing. Unhappily this now calls for 
reater emphasis, since some of the chairs 
showed sign toward the end of the 
exhibition, of bein irally not 1m 
pe | R pons 1iity innot ye placed 
squar ly on the original designers, since 
changes were made later by the manu 
facturers on account of prioritie But we 
do apparently need, on iseum juries 
dealing with modern design, technical 
censors to 1eck the more exuberant at- 
tempts at ‘miracles’ of lightness or of 
some other attribute. The greater part 
of the furniture shown at the Museum 
of Modern Art would have passed the 
necessary tests very well 

In the interim it is still true that the 


‘ ” a 
modern hairs now Valid 


ortant in idea if not in 


1 
execution, as for example the ones at 


Artek-Pascoe in New With a 


' 
scem to be mM} 


York 


\ \ ] | P r + 
INCW Ww ICsaic Midrne 


one can see what he ts paid foi 


1S 4 I II Sami issue 

n by E. M. Hawes of Ma- 

who writes in the orre- 

imn. He indicates that his 

hired hands are now 

construction as Car- 

that the farm workers 

skills comparal le to those of 

Me Hawes dos "t l how 

men were getting beiore 

ms, bul he P1VeES ome 

idication of y saying that the farm- 
are unablk replace them because 


te with the WPA and 


] 1 
immediate solution oO! 


they cannot 
NYA. The 
the problem ts higher prices for acri- 


ugh this is not the 


CLARENCI ARMSTRONG 
Baltimore, Md., October 16 


Faith Returns 


Dear Sirs: Always that part of popular 


periodic ils under some such heading as 


“Letters to the Editors’ 1s a pretty in- 
fallible index of the mental keenness 
citizens and of 
of such, of the 


tanding events at 


many years I have been a reader 
nany periodicals, a favorite among 
has been The Nation, and for 
years I have been dish irtened by 
vapid stuff found in said depart 
and by the equal vapidity of 
giving spa to s ich and esme 
to unmerited bor quets for them- 
selves. A people not capable of a high 
degree of mental acumen is a peopl 
not capable of taking adequate care of 


themselves and their inherited advan 


y insertion in Letters to the Ed1- 
your 18 issue is a very 
compliment to th 
ple and nation, whose general and 
permanent welfare I am so intensely 
interested in and anxious to sce 
n fact, that entire edition o 
is a marked improvement 
earlier one Therefor 
I am measurably heartened 
ng faith in my loved coun- 
L sane, per 
ple, fully competent to 
defend their inheritance 
avainst any attacks from within = or 
without 


Walhalla, 


JOHN S. GOGIN 


November 6 


The NATION 


Soviet Anniversary 


Dear Sirs: 


see this telegram, which wa 


request to 


Your readers m 


+ 
( 


he Tass Age Nn 


York for the November cele! 


, 
the Soviet anniversary. 


will send m 


The Soviet peoples are making 


Iderly 


an ¢ 


tragic and terrible hours. | 
} 


I 


writer | have not! 


words of he pe But our great 


re Our peo 


move but they are sure. They will 


al 


th 


id material 


‘5 


and in the end 


will send trained men. Hitleri 


wickedest force which has ever apy 
he world; the 


t 


more dangerous | 


possesses all the tools of modern 


must not and shall not be permitt 
vail. With its defeat the pathway 


( 


nlighte ne | 


ind cooperatiy 


ypen to all peoples of the earth 


UPTON SIN 


Pasadena, Cal., November 3 


( 


CONTRIBUTORS 


PAUL WOHL, former direct 
International Chamber of Cor 


Paris, is the author of several bo 


numerous reports on transport 


1 


internationa 


I 


} 
affairs. He has 


articular study of Russia and t 


RALPH BATES is the author 


Fields of Paradise’ and other 


LIAN SHAIRO is a news; 


1 


y 


living in Massachusetts 


MARIANNE MOORE is the ; 


several volumes of distinguished poet 


a 


tl 


} 
rit 


iC D; il. 


was for some years acting 


EDWIN BORCHARD is p 


law 


( 
I 


at Yale University. 


;EORGE JOEL is an editor 


Yial Press 


1+ 


of 


+\+ 


‘ 


VIRGINIA MISHNUN was fort 


d 


ince criti 


DONALD 
nrofessor of English at the Coll 
the ¢ ity of New York. 


I 
1 


P 
to 


the 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 
KE NATION, : I 


H 


econts a copy 


ot 
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A. ROBERTS is 


Fifth Ave., Ne 


By subscription Domestic 


ir $5; Two years $8; Three 


nal Postage 


pe 


r year: Foreign, 


The Nation is indexed in Readers 
riodieal Literat 
labor Articles, Publie Affairs 
ervice, Dramatie Index. Two weeks’ t 


old address 


ure, Book Revis 
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